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Next Steps in 
Curriculum Improvement 


HE need for a thoroughgoing 


reorganization of the secondary 
school curriculum has been widely 
recognized in the United States during 
the past ten years. The findings of the 
New York Regents’ Inquiry, the Penn- 
sylvania Study, surveys of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, and other im- 
portant researches have pointed in a 
most convincing manner in this di- 
rection. Paralleling these studies a 
number of experiments have been 
undertaken with a view to finding better 
ways of building the high school in- 
structional program. These include the 
Eight-Year Study, the California Co- 
operating School Study, the Michigan 
Study, the Southern Study, the Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation, and the So- 
cial Education Investigation. 


Many changes have resulted from 
these studies, some far-reaching in 
nature. The experimentation has spread 
far beyond designated developmental 
centers. As a result it has become very 
difficult in places to determine those 
schools which are experimental from 
those which are not. By 1940 some of 
the major shortcomings of our Ameri- 
can high schools had been overcome. 
These changes and improvements as 
affecting California are well summa- 
rized by Aubrey Douglass in a challeng- 
ing and encouraging statement which 
appeared in California Schools in July, 
1941. 

Just about the time this experimen- 
tation had begun to modify practices 
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on a wide scale, the world crisis began 
to dominate the scene. A number of 
questions were raised with regard to 
curriculum improvement. Should ex- 
perimentation be dropped? Should the 
emphasis on a balanced general edu- 
cation be reduced in favor of vocational 
education? Should the gains of recent 
years be forgotten and a return made 
to traditional patterns? Some would 
say yes on the grounds that national 
defense requires it. We believe that a 
better case can be made for continuing 
the newer practices at the same time 
that we meet the needs of national 
defense. 


XPERIMENTATION and re- 

organization must continue. Many 
problems of high school teaching are 
yet partly or wholly unsolved: how to 
meet the needs of slow learners, how 
to relate out-of-school work experiences 
to the school curriculum, how to de- 
velop a strong, enduring sense of civic 
responsibility in every high school stu- 
dent, how to provide opportunities for 
creative expression in the arts for pupils 
who are preparing for college. These 
are only a few. Many others could be 
cited. 

General education must hold its 
ground. It is as important in the de- 
fense of democracy as vocational train- 
ing. The sincere and earnest effort of 
the high schools in this country to de- 
velop the “rich, many-sided person- 
ality” in youth is one of the bright spots 
in a very drab world. It is one of the 
few things which holds some promise 
of a better civilization tomorrow. Sacri- 
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fices must be made if necessary to hold 
the gains in this regard. A backsliding 
now might result in a loss for several 
decades of the gains of the experimental 
thirties. 

To contend this, however, is not to 
hold that our general education program 
is adequate. There is an urgent need 
for pupils to have a greater serious- 
ness of purpose in achieving democratic 
goals. There is need for clarification of 
objectives and for giving subject matter 
(of the functional type) a new status 
and a new respect. Greater emphasis 
must be placed upon competency, upon 
the job well done, upon the attaining of 
the highest possible level of achieve- 
ment by each student in every school 
endeavor. 


An emphasis upon higher standards 
and better work habits can be achieved, 
however, without in any way jeopardiz- 
ing recent improvements. Progress in 
the immediate future will mean: first, 
participation in the national defense 
effort ; second, consolidation of gains; 
and third, a tackling of major unsolved 
problems. Society changes and moves 
ahead even in time of war. The schools 
must continue apace, and especially in 
this period of world conflict they must 
help pave the way for a better day to- 
morrow. 

Are modern problems out? Is the 
crisis resulting in a return to chrono- 
logical history ? Unquestionably the his- 
tory of our country is assuming a new 
importance and a new respect. It is a 
great privilege and opportunity to teach 
American history to young people to- 
day. This history, however, cannot be 
separated from a study of the present- 
day world. Contemporary problems and 
issues and the concerns of youth pro- 
vide the true motivation for satisfying 
and enthusiastic study of our nation’s 
background. The present day is the 
starting point in any study of America 
and the point to which we must always 
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return. Here, as in other areas of the 
curriculum, new insights and apprecia- 
tions of historical background are re- 
sulting from the crisis. These are a 
source of enrichment and inspiration in 
the study of today’s problems. 

What about adolescent needs and pu- 
pil problems as a basis of sound cur- 
riculum planning? Should we forget 
about these things until the crisis is over, 
or do they hold promise even in time 
of stress? We cannot, we must not give 
up the needs approach. It provides the 
bed rock, the foundation stone of the 
modern school. Individual development, 
human relations, civic responsibility, 
and economic growth are the four fun- 
damental areas in which the high school 
today attempts to help the adolescent in 
his living. 

Due to the emergency some aspects 
of these areas temporarily must receive 
more attention than others. Health, citi- 
zenship, and vocational training are 
educational imperatives today. But the 
others also are important and must not 
be lost sight of. Closer personal ac- 
quaintance of teachers with individual 
pupils, codperative grade level planning, 
codrdination of instruction between 
subject fields, unified basic guidance 
courses, articulation between grade 
levels and school units, a curriculum 
which for each pupil:provides a proper 
balance between academic work and 
practical and fine art experiences—these 
are practices and gains which reflect a 
deep concern in our schools with pupils’ 
needs. These innovations reflect a fun- 
damental reorganization at work. There 
is abundant evaluation data to show that 
they have more than proven their worth. 


UR long-range objectives and na- 
tional defense aims can be achieved 
side by side. This is our great challenge 
today. Of course if total war comes, 
the long-range objectives may be tempo- 
rarily forestalled. But we have a grave 














responsibility to see that they are not 
forgotten. Our high schools have struck 
out boldly. They have made solid gains. 
They are building firm foundations for 
a stronger, more codperative national 
and world society tomorrow. These 
gains must be held. 

Our first job as teachers is not that 
of winning the war. Our concern is to 
develop young people who will build a 


decent world in which to live ten, twenty . 


and thirty years from now. To do this 
we must help prepare a generation of 
adults who can cope with the many 
baffling and serious social and economic 
problems which are bound to arise. Our 
children will need to sense the greatness 
of our heritage and at the same time 
to be equipped with a courageous spirit 
and a determination to build anew the 
democratic way of life. To achieve this 
goal we must continue to experiment 
and to reorganize those parts of the 
school curriculum which do not now 
meet basic pupil needs. Upon this con- 
clusion a compromise is impossible. 

No, our schools cannot turn back. 
The road ahead is rough. The way is 
not clear. The obstacles are many. But 
continue to improve and progress we 
must and will.—Wzrtt1am B. Brown, 
director of curriculum, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 





Next Month 


VER a long period of time a wide 

variation in curriculum patterns 
has grown up from secondary school 
to secondary school in California. This 
is entirely in keeping with the philoso- 
phy under which secondary education 
has been encouraged by the State, for 
never, in recent years at least, has there 
been an effort to impose on the indi- 
vidual school systems of the State any 
uniform pattern. It seems time, how- 
ever, that an effort be made to get the 
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picture of the curriculum as it has de- 
veloped in California—and particularly 
in light of the interest in curriculum 
study that has appeared during recent 
years. 

In view of this situation, two sym- 
posia for the JourNAL have been organ- 
ized, these to appear in the April and 
May numbers. The idea is to ask 
enough schools and school systems to 
describe their plans of curriculum or- 
ganization so that we shall have a 
sample of every type of organization 
utilized in California secondary schools. 
To give a practical turn to the report, 
we are asking those participating to in- 
clude comments on administrative pro- 
cedures which have grown up in con- 
nection with the curriculum organi- 
zation in their schools. 

This material will appear in the two 
symposia mentioned above and then, if 
present plans hold, will be submitted 
to a group of city curriculum codrdi- 
nators to be called into session by the 
State Department. Following this meet- 
ing, an extended report on curriculum 
patterns in California will be prepared, 
accompanied by an analysis of the 
trends revealed and an estimate of what 
the future will bring to California in 
the way of high school curriculum 
organization. 

Schools and school systems codper- 
ating in this report include those in the 
following cities: Alturas, Carpinteria, 
Fillmore, Fortuna, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Needles, Oakdale, Oakland, 
Palo Alto, Pasadena, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, Santa 
Barbara, Redwood City, Westwood, 
and Yuba City. 

Also to appear in the April issue is 
the section annually devoted to a state- 
ment of summer school opportunities 
available to California secondary school 
teachers. 








Education 


HE Commission on the Relation 

of School and College was estab- 
lished by the Progressive Education 
Association in 1930 when the people of 
the United States were beginning to 
look upon their political, economic, and 
social institutions with critical eyes. 
They were insisting that each institu- 
tion justify its place in the nation’s life; 
and education did not escape this chal- 
lenge. The Commission was born out 
of a conviction that secondary educa- 
tion in the United States cannot justify 
the high place it holds without render- 
ing greater service to all the nation’s 
youth. Now, twelve years later, when 
the democratic concept of human so- 
ciety is being assailed by terrible forces 
of world destruction, the Commission 
reports its efforts to unite our institu- 
tions of secondary and higher education 
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4 By WILFORD M. AIKIN 


in renewed devotion to the welfare of 
American youth. 


The report, “Adventure in American 
Education,” is being published in five 
volumes.* Vols. 1 and 2 already are 
available. Vol. 3 will be published be- 
fore the end of the school year ; Vols. 4 
and 5, early in the fall of 1942. The title 
and sub-title of each volume follow: 
Vol. 1, The Story of the Eitght-Year 
Study, with conclusions and recommen- 
dations ; Vol. 2, Exploring the Curricu- 
lum, the work of the Thirty Schools 
from the viewpoint of curriculum con- 
sultants; Vol. 3, Appraising and Re- 
cording Student Progress, evaluation, 
records, and reports in the Thirty 
Schools; Vol. 4, Did They Succeed in 

1 These volumes are being published by Har- 
per and Brothers. Permission to use the quota- 


tions included in the present article has been 
granted by the publishers. 





4q Thirty American secondary schools and nearly every liberal arts college in the 
country have been codperating actively for quite some period of time in what has 
come to be known as the Progressive Education Association’s “Eight-Year Study.” 
And thousands of school people and laymen all over the country kave been looking 
on interestedly to see what the Study indicates as to the future of secondary 
education. Now comes the time when, the Eight-Year Study completed, we begin 
to get the final reports. The complete and official report of the Study, of course, is 
included in the five volumes which Dr. Wilford M. Aikin mentions in his article as 
being published for the P. E. A. by Harper and Brothers. A summary of the story 
that these volumes will tell is presented in the opening article of this symposium. 

This has been submitted to California leaders in certain fields for comment as 
to the implications the Study has for their areas in the State. Dr. Aikin’s summary 
and their comments on it should make more meaningful for the individual school or 
educator the report on the Study, since they will express the outcomes of the Study 
as specifics. Areas represented in the symposium are the following: college admis- 
sion, curriculum, guidance, evaluation, methods of teaching, physical plant and 
materials of instruction, teacher training, and community. Those writing on these 
topics are, respectively: Dr. J. P. Mitchell, Dr. John S. Carroll, A. D. Graves, Margaret 
M. Noe, Dr. Frederick J. Weersing, Dr. Charles W. Bursch, Dr. Jesse A. Bond, and 


Mrs. Margaret H. Strong. 
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College’, the follow-up study of the 
graduates of the Thirty Schools; Vol. 
5, Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, in 
which each school writes of its partici- 
pation in the Eight-Year Study. 


RIEFLY, the Eight-Year Study 
was based on a plan of codperation 
between schools and colleges of the 
country. The plan provided that a 
small number of representative second- 


ary schools, to be selected by the Di-’ 


recting Committee of the Commission, 
would be released from the usual sub- 
ject and unit requirements for college 
admission for a period of eight years, 
beginning with the class entering col- 
lege in 1936. Practically all accredited 
colleges and universities in the country 
agreed to the plan. Thirty schools or 
school systems were chosen to co- 
operate in the Study.” 

Obviously it is impossible in this 
article to present an adequate report of 
the work that has been done since the 
Commission was established twelve 
years ago. It is possible, however, to 
give a brief summary of some aspects 
of the Study, with major findings and 
their implications for the schools and 
colleges of the country. 





2 Twenty-nine of these figure in the final 
reports. They are the following: 


Altoona Senior High School 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Baldwin School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Beaver Country Day School 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Bronxville High School 
Bronxville, New York 
Cheltenham Township High School 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 
Dalton Schools 
New York, New York 
Denver Senior and Junior High Schools 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines Senior and Junior High Schools 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Eagle Rock High School 
Los Angeles, California 
Fieldston School 
New York, New York 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Friends’ Central School 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 
Germantown Friends School 
Germantown, Pennsylvania 
Horace Mann School 
New York, New York 
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IRST, the participating schools 

have worked as they had never 
worked before. Theirs was no easy 
task. Increased freedom brought greatly 
increased responsibility. Of necessity, 
they asked themselves, “What should 
we do for our students now that we are 
free from outside control? What needs 
are common to all of our students? 
What individual needs do they have?” 
To answer these questions the schools 
had to know each pupil better than ever 
before. They also had to give more 
thought to counsel and guidance. 

For the schools the experience has 
been a severe eight-year struggle. They 
have found satisfactory answers to 
some of their questions and solutions 
to some of their problems. In reporting 
what they have done, the schools are 
not cocky or complacent, but they hope 
that the account of their struggles will 
be helpful to other schools facing sim- 
ilar problems. 

Second, the Thirty Schools testify 
that these eight years have been the 
most important in their history, because 
of the growth that has come to them 
from their serious efforts to help their 
students more effectively. Steadily they 
sought solid foundation for curriculum 
reconstruction. Gradually they found 





John Burroughs School 
Clayton, Missouri 

Lincoln School of Teachers College 
New York, New York 

Milton Academy 
Milton, Massachusettc 

New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 

North Shore Country Day School 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Radnor High School 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 

Shaker Senior High School 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Tower Hill School 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Tulsa Senior and Junior High Schools 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

University of Chicago High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

University High School 
Oakland, California 

University School of Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Winsor School 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Wisconsin High School 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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bed-rock in the concerns of youth in 
American society. More and more their 
study of the American way of life gave 
sure sense of direction, so that now it 
can be said that every one of the Thirty 
Schools has this central purpose: to 
lead all their students into the fullest 
possible appreciation and understand- 
ing of their American heritage and to 
give them abundant experience in dem- 
ocratic living in school so that they will 
play their part in preserving, fostering, 
and carrying forward the kind of life 
in which we as a people believe. All 
other objectives are secondary and re- 
lated to this central purpose of our 
schools. 


HIRD, out of their efforts to attain 
their goals, five types of curriculum 
changes may be noted. 

1. The content and organization of 
traditional subjects have been markedly 
changed to bring them much closer to 
the concerns of students. In such tra- 
ditional subjects as foreign language, 
mathematics, English, history, and sci- 
ence, content of doubtful value has been 
supplanted by new content of greater 
significance. 

2. Artificial barriers separating 
teacher from teacher and subject from 
subject have given place to broad fields 
of study. This already had been done 
in most schools in social studies ; it has 
been carried farther in that field and 
has been extended to mathematics, sci- 
ence, foreign languages, and the arts. 

3. In some schools this process has 
permitted integration, not only of tra- 
ditional subjects but of broad fields as 
well. The study of an ancient and mod- 
ern culture has cut across fields and 
drawn on all subjects in the curriculum 
and on all teachers of the staff for their 
contribution. 

4. In a few schools the student’s prob- 
able vocation has become the integrat- 
ing center for the organization of his 
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4q This article by Dr. Aikin appears 
almost simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of the first two volumes in the 
five-volume series which is to contain 
a complete report of the Eight-Year 
Study. The “Journal” is particularly 
indebted to the Progressive Education 
Association, to Harper and Brothers, 
publishers, and to Dr. Aikin for mak- 
ing available in this condensed form 
these conclusions and recommenda- 
tions based on the experience of the 
Thirty Schools. ; 

Dr. Aikin, professor of education 
and associate in the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the P. E. A.’s 
Commission on the Relation of School 
and College. His earlier teaching 
experience included three years as 
principal of the Ann Arbor High 
School, two years as assistant profes- 
sor of secondary education at Ohio 
State, four years as director of the 
Scarborough School, one year as 
lecturer in education at the University 
of California, and twelve years as 
director of the John Burroughs School. 
His texts on English and American 
literature are well known. 





curriculum. This often includes actual 
work experience in his intended voca- 
tion, with all of his school work con- 
tributing to his undérstanding of it and 
preparation for it. 

5. The most marked departure from 
conventional curriculum organization 
and content has come to be called the 
core curriculum. The units which com- 
prise the core deal with the common 
concerns of American youth, such as 
Living in a Home, Earning a Living, 
Understanding Oneself, Working with 
Others, Finding Meaning in Life. Usu- 
ally two periods each day are devoted 
to the study of the units which con- 
stitute the core, with the rest of the 
day’s program being determined on the 
basis of each student’s needs. Continu- 











ity of experience and guidance are 
achieved by keeping the group of stu- 
dents together with the core teacher 
throughout three or more years. Any 
subject matter which is pertinent to the 
units of the core is used, and the ser- 
vices of any teacher who can help are 
enlisted. 


Fourth, those teachers who have had 
the experience of working in one of the 
Thirty Schools say that preparation for 
teaching must become quite different 
from that usually provided by colleges 
of education. “Preparation for teach- 
ing in the high school that is emerging 
should lead to understanding of young 
people—their urges, drives, concerns, 
and problems. At the same time it 
should develop a clear concept of the 
democratic ideal and insight into the 
social problems that must be solved if 
American society and education are to 
approximate the ideals which our peo- 
ple hold.”* 


To quote from the recommendations 
presented in The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study: 


Each teacher needs competence in his own 
field, of course, but he needs a broader com- 
petence. Fusion courses, broad fields, cul- 
ture-epochs, career centered courses, core 
curriculums—all these are designed to meet 
youth’s needs more directly. They require 
teacher collaboration. This unity of teacher 
effort demands the breaking down of arti- 
ficial barriers which have separated teacher 
from teacher and subject from subject. It 
also calls for the removal of the limitations 
which have prevented teachers from becom- 
ing truly educated persons themselves. When 
they work together, they learn from each 
other. When they consider the whole re- 
sponsibility of the school, they gain insight 
into the implications and relationships of their 
fields of work. Whatever the form of cur- 
riculum organization, teachers should work 
together for common purposes, clearly under- 
stood and constantly kept in mind. The Thirty 
Schools agree, therefore, that narrow subject 
specialization by teachers, which stands in the 
way of their codperation with others and 


8 The Story of the Eight-Year Study, Harper 
and Brothers, 1942, p. 136-137. 
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blinds them to youth’s needs, should disap- 
pear from secondary education.* 


FE TH, as the Thirty Schools stead- 
ily clarified their purposes, they 
recognized the necessity of discovering 
whether those purposes were being 
achieved in the lives of their students. 
To assist the schools in this task an 
evaluation staff under the direction of 
Ralph W. Tyler was established. In co- 
operation with the teachers in the 
schools Dr. Tyler and his staff have 
aided the schools in developing com- 
prehensive programs of evaluation. 
This has involved the development of 
new measures of appraisal in many 
areas in which none were available 
when this Study began. 

None of the schools was satisfied 
with its methods of recording and re- 
porting what they know about their stu- 
dents. They realized that no single sym- 
bol, whether a numerical grade or letter, 
could possibly tell the story of a stu- 
dent’s progress. Therefore, committees 
of teachers from the school and profes- 
sors and deans from the colleges, with 
the leadership of Eugene R. Smith, 
have developed new forms for record- 
ing and reporting their progress. 


IXTH, the Eight-Year Study dem- 

onstrates the fallacy of the assump- 
tion that preparation for the liberal arts 
college depends on the study of certain 
prescribed subjects in the secondary 
school. 

For a long time it has been assumed 
that preparation for the work of the lib- 
eral arts college requires study of cer- 
tain subjects for certain periods of time 
in high school. Acting upon this as- 
sumption, the colleges have prescribed 
subjects, units, and entrance examina- 
tions. The Thirty Schools, however, 
were freed from these prescriptions, 
and so, beginning in 1936, hundreds of 
students from the schools entered col- 


4 Ibid., p. 137. 
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lege having had secondary school 
courses markedly different from the 
conventional college preparatory curric- 
ulum. The Commission and the schools 
wanted to know whether such depart- 
ures from the traditional college prepa- 
ration would handicap these students 
in college. 

Five college officers who had no com- 
mitments to the Commission or the 
schools conducted a follow-up study in 
about thirty-eight colleges to appraise 
the success of the students from the 
Thirty schools. Each Thirty-School 
graduate was matched with another 
student in the same college who had 
followed the conventional preparatory 
curriculum and who had met the usual 
requirements for admission. Each pair 
of students had the same scholastic 
aptitude score, was of the same age, sex, 
and race, and came from similar homes 
and communities. 

On the basis of the 1,475 matched 
pairs of students studied, the College 
Follow-up Staff reports that the gradu- 
ates of the Thirty Schools: 

1, Earned a slightly higher total grade av- 
erage. 

2. Earned higher grade averages in all sub- 
ject fields except foreign language. 

3. Specialized in the same academic fields 
as did the comparison students. 

4. Did not differ from the comparison 
group in the number of times they were 
placed on probation. 

5. Received slightly more academic honors 
in each year. 

6. Were more often judged to possess a 
high degree of intellectual curiosity and drive. 

7. Were more often judged to be precise, 
systematic, and objective in their thinking. 

8. Were more often judged to have devel- 
oped clear or well formulated ideas concern- 
ing the meaning of education—especially in 
the first two years of college. 

9. More often demonstrated a high degree 
of resourcefulness in meeting new situations. 

10. Did not differ from the comparison 
group in ability to plan their time effectively. 

11. Had about the same problems of 


adjustment as the comparison group, but 
approached their solution with greater ef- 
fectiveness. 
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12. Participated somewhat more frequently, 
and more often enjoyed, appreciative experi- 
ences in the arts. 

13. Participated more in all organized stu- 
dent groups except religious and “service” 
activities. 

14. Did not differ from the comparison 
group in quality of adjustment to their con- 
temporaries. 

15. Differed only slightly from the com- 
parison group in the kinds of judgments about 
their schooling. 

16. Had a somewhat better orientation 
toward the choice of a vocation. 

17. Demonstrated a more active concern 
for what is going on in the world. 

“Tt is quite obvious from these data,”’ 
the Follow-up Staff concludes, “that 
the Thirty Schools graduates, as a 
group, have done a somewhat better job 
than the comparison group whether 
success is judged by college standards, 
by the students’ contemporaries, or by 
the individual students.” 

When these results began to emerge, 
the Directing Committee and the school 
heads asked whether this creditable 
showing might be due to the graduates 
of those of the Thirty Schools which 
had not departed greatly from tradi- 
tional patterns and ways of college 
preparation. To answer this question, 
the College Staff analyzed the records 
of the graduates of the six participating 
schools in which least change had taken 
place and the records of the graduates 
of the six schools in*which the most 
marked departures from conventional 
college preparatory courses had been 
made. Each of these groups was studied 
in relation to its respective comparison 
group. 

The investigation revealed that “the 
graduates of the most experimental 
schools were strikingly more success- 
ful than their matches. Differences in 
their favor were much greater than the 
differences between the total Thirty 
Schools and their comparison group. 
Conversely, there were no large or con- 
sistent differences between the least ex- 
perimental graduates and their compari- 




















son group. For these students the dif- 
ferences were smaller and less consist- 
ent than for the total Thirty Schools 
and their comparison group.” 


EVENTH, whereas educational 

leadership is an essential for the 
success of any school, leadership in the 
development of the new secondary cur- 
riculum will come from faculty, stu- 
dents, and laymen, as well as from ad- 
ministrators. Quoting further: 


Although the leader must be a thoughtful 
educator, he does not do the thinking for the 
faculty; he stimulates and challenges their 
thinking. He respects their worth, believes in 
their integrity, welcomes their best thought, 
and unites them in the great common cause of 
making education more fruitful for every boy 
and girl in the school. He keeps all eyes con- 
stantly upon the students. 

The pupils, too, have an important part in 
school reconstruction. To those who have 
been working with the schools during the 
eight years of the study, it seems that the 
most profound change is the shift in empha- 
sis from subject-matter to the boys and girls 
themselves. Curriculum content is still im- 
portant, but only as it helps young people with 
their problems of living in our democracy. 
Whatever the school does, finds its value in 
service to youth. It follows, then, that they 
should share in making the curriculum. Ex- 
perience has taught that high school students 
are well able to share effectively in school re- 
construction.® 

Parents, too, must share in preparation for 
high school changes. The schools which did 
not draw parents into the planning which 
preceded revision encountered parental mis- 
understanding. Unwarranted criticism and 
opposition were the results. In some instances 
worthy innovations had to be abandoned be- 
cause of censure. This could have been 
avoided if these schools had taken pains to 
secure parental participation in the thinking 
which led to change in the curriculum. 


it aw results of the Eight- Year Study 


warrant the following conclusions: 


1. The success of students in the lib- 
eral arts college is not dependent upon 


5 Ibid., p. 134-135. 
6 Ibid., p. 128-129. 
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a prescribed pattern of subjects and 
units in the secondary school. 

2. School and college relations have 
been based on the assumption that pre- 
scription of a pattern of subjects and 
credits is essential. This assumption 
now is proved to be untenable, and it 
should be abandoned. 

3. Schools and colleges codperatively 
should determine what is essential as 
preparation for college. 

4. An admission plan based on genu- 
ine essentials should be adopted. 

5. This plan should not prescribe the 
secondary school curriculum. The re- 
sponsibility for the high school curricu- 
lum should rest on the high school, 
where it belongs. 

6. Secondary schools can be trusted 
by the colleges. The sense of responsi- 
bility which teachers and administra- 
tors have will prevent the abuse of 
freedom. 


W HAT is to happen when the exist- 
ing agreement between the col- 
leges and the Thirty Schools expires in 
1943? Perhaps the colleges would be 
willing to extend the arrangement, but 
neither the Thirty Schools nor the Di- 
recting Committee favors such a course 
if only a few schools are to profit from 
it. The purpose of the study has been 
that of investigating rather than of se- 
curing special privileges for a limited 
group. Now that those participating 
have demonstrated what can be done if 
they are freed from certain restrictions, 
they hope for extension of this new 
freedom to competent schools every- 
where. 

The secondary schools of the United 
States are facing the greatest tasks in 
their history as they attempt to meet the 
needs of all of their students, whether 
they are going to college or not. They 
must have not only the permission, but 
the codperation of the colleges in meet- 
ing those tasks. 











The Study Clarifies College 


Admission Problems, By J. P. MITCHELL 


HE problem of how to admit stu- 

dents to a university is both simple 
and complicated—simple in its purpose, 
complicated in the devices, traditions, 
and mechanical requirements that have 
been invented to carry it out. The sim- 
ple purpose is to admit only those who 
are competent ; the complications come 
from the effort to measure competency, 
and the Eight-Year Study has done 
something to reduce them. 

One of the oldest and perhaps the 
most confusing elements in the ad- 
mission procedure has been the stipu- 
lation of a fixed “pattern” of high 
school subjects. To be sure, few insti- 
tutions, and not many professors, ever 
could agree on the best “pattern” ; and 
yet, when one had been compromised 
upon, it acquired an almost sacred po- 
sition in the admission machinery. 
There was no experimental evidence to 
support this traditional requirement ; 
the few studies that had been published 
indicated that probably it was wrong, 
but its use continued from academic 
generation to generation. There were, 
of course, a few who objected to it. 
David Starr Jordan often said that “you 
cannot define an education in terms of 
subjects,” but the tradition survived 
with academic resistance to change. 

The fallacy involved in the traditional 
admission procedure has been exposed 
by the results of the Eight-Year Study, 
and the future may show that this is 
the Study’s chief educational contri- 
bution. Hereafter college and univer- 
sity admission requirements will depend 
less on the subjects studied than on 
the quality of the work done by the 
applicant for admission. The impli- 
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q All university entrance require- 
ments are set up fundamentally to 
insure that only those students shall 
be admitted who are fitted to make a 
success of their advanced schooling. 
There can be little disagreement in 
the theory: but when it has come to 
the application of theory in terms of 
established hurdles to be passed, 
then there have developed all sorts 
of devices for selection. The author 
of this article particularly appreciates 
the fact that the Eight-Year Study 
reinforces the arguments of those who 
long have contended that other factors 
are more important in the determina- 
tion of the best college entrance ma- 
terial than the pattern of courses fol- 
lowed in the secondary school. 

Dr. Mitchell is registrar of Stanford 
University—and Stanford, inciden- 
tally, for some little time has been 
attempting to select its students by 
some other device than demanding 
recommending grades in certain re- 
quired courses. Dr. Mitchell also is 
chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
mission and Advanced Standing at 
Stanford and for thirty-five years was 
instructor and professor of chemistry. 
During all this time his chief interest 
has been in seeing young people 
succeed in the University. 











cation that all school subjects are of 
equal importance is not warranted, but 
the truth that no one subject or combi- 
nation of subjects is essential for all 
students has been made evident. 
Another achievement of the Study 
has been the restoration of the responsi- 
bility of the school to determine what 
should be studied and how it should 

















be done. The policies of the prepara- 
tory schools for many years were almost 
dictated by the admission officers of the 
colleges and universities, who as much 
as said that unless certain subjects, cer- 
tain books, and sometimes even certain 
chapters in them, were studied for cer- 
tain lengths of time, so many times a 
week, for so many weeks, the victim 
was not fitted for admission. Some of 
these measuring devices are inevitable 
and not as absurd as they sound, but 
the dictation to the schools was very 
real and often suppressed the best inter- 
ests of the students concerned. If that 
conclusion of the Study—“The re- 
sponsibility for the high school cur- 
riculum should rest on the high school, 
where it belongs’ —is generally adopted, 
all concerned will gain, particularly the 
student for whose benefit the whole 
procedure supposedly is devised. 
Interesting corroborative evidence of 
the truth of these two conclusions is 
afforded by the changes that have taken 
place in the character of the examina- 
tions offered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The increasing 
use, first, of the aptitude test, then of 
the attainment test, and the decreas- 
ing use of the essay type of examina- 
tions, leading to their abandonment this 
year—all these reflect the trend in ad- 
mission policies, to which the Study has 
been an important catalytic agent. 


AINS cannot be made without in- 
curring hazards, and some very 
real risks are involved in the results 
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of the Study. If thoroughness, which 
means plain hard work, drill, and mental 
self-discipline, is sacrificed or forgot- 
ten, the accomplishments of the Study 
may be lost. 

At the present time, too many stu- 
dents have to “repeat” what they had 
at school; too many find they have not 
been thoroughly trained in “how to 
study” ; too many find it difficult to pass 
examinations; too many resent having 
to study something essential they do not 
“like” ; too many think the hard road 
to professional competency should be 
made easy, attractive, and even enticing. 
Some of the merging of subjects, some 
of the “broad fields of study,” tend to 
skip the hard places in the effort to 
develop “interest”; some of the rather 
vague ideas of a “core curriculum” do 
not tend to develop accurate or exact- 
ing habits of thought. 

These are real risks, and their symp- 
toms worry an admission officer who 
sees apparently able high school gradu- 
ates flounder during their freshman 
year. 


HE Eight-Year Study has con- 

tributed much to a solution of the 
problems of admission to colleges and 
universities, and it is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the school authorities to 
avoid the pitfalls that have been ex- 
posed hereby and to take advantage of 
the gains that have been made. If they 
succeed in doing this, all the time, 
efforts, and resources that have been 
spent will be more than justified. 


New Books in Visual Education Field 


With the present emphasis on visual education, the educational use of motion 
pictures and of newspapers is receiving particular attention. Among the newer 
publications dealing with these two fields are the following which have been sub- 
mitted recently to the JournaL for review purposes: 


Catalogue of the Film Library. Department of Education, Quebec, 1941; 


52 pages. 


How to Read a Newspaper, by Edgar Dale. Scott Foresman and Co., 1941. 


Price, $1.40; 192 pages. 








HE “Adventure in American Edu- 

cation,” reviewed by Wilford M. 
Aikin, marks the end of a cycle in the 
twelve-year plan of the eight-year 
experiment. During that time thirty 
schools have experienced new life 
through a unique opportunity to pro- 
duce positive results under the stimulus 
of a dramatic situation. That dramatic 
situation is best defined by the picture 
of a national audience looking with con- 
siderable attention and mixed emotions 
on the thirty schools trying to pro- 
duce exceptional results with other than 
customary techniques. The Progressive 
Education Association and the Thirty 
Schools now seem willing to admit, in 
some five volumes, that success has been 
theirs. 

If modesty may seem unduly im- 
pinged on thereby, the beauty of bal- 
ance is very evident in a forthright 
admission by Dr. Keith Tyler on the 
occasion of the School and College Con- 
ference of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the PEA, 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles in September, 1940. Dr. Tyler, 
in response toa direct question, answered 
in effect that he was prepared to admit 
the possibility of having equally con- 
vincing findings result from an ultra- 
conservative school program in which 
the whole personnel was challenged to 
prove to the nation that they were pro- 
ducing superior results. Thus a most 
potent factor in the Eight-Year Study 
would seem to have been the stimulus 
of the situation, in which the pupils, 
teachers, and other people included in 
the experiment, found themselves. 
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Curricular Implications of 


The Adventure 


q By JOHN S. CARROLL 





q Acknowledging the contribution 
that the Eight-Year Study has made 
to the secondary curriculum in gen- 
eral, particularly in stimulating study 
and experimentation by schools out- 
side of the Thirty, Dr. Carroll asks 
that recognition be given to the fact 
that California schools have not been 
teaching in the traditional manner. 

Dr. Carroll is curriculum coérdinator 
for San Diego County schools, on 
leave since 1940 from the City of San 
Diego. At one time or another during 
the ten years pridr to 1940, he has 
taught science, English, social studies, 
and history in the San Diego schools 
and has been vice-principal of the 
La Jolla Junior-Senior High School and 
of the Memorial Junior High School. 
During 1937-39, he was an instructor 
on a teaching fellowship in the De- 
partment of Education at Yale Uni- 
versity, and during the following year 
he was a lecturer for the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. He 
has been also a member of the sum- 
mer session staff of San Diego State 
College. : 





ITH the above thought in mind, 

and with no intent to transgress 
on the territory of Vol. 2 in the five 
volume series (Exploring the Curricu- 
lum), the following enumerated items 
are presented as thoughts pertinent to 
certain curricular implications of the 
PEA “adventure.” 

1. The Effect on Content and Organ- 
ization: It is not intended as a pure com- 
pliment to say that much of the curricu- 
lum of the hypothetical “American” 
high school could be recognized without 
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undue effort by well-seasoned alumni. 
In certain examples of the traditional 
chapter-blocked subjects such as foreign 
language, mathematics, English, history, 
and others, there is discernible a patina 
that none save multiple decades could 
impart. In these same subjects organ- 
ized in traditional manner, the content, 
to an unexplained degree as far as the 
querying student is concerned, is still 


unjustified. It is there because it is 


there, and it is studied for the same 
reason. 

Probably one of the outstanding and 
better effects of the eight-year adven- 
ture has been to disturb somewhat the 
less desirable phases of the traditional 
pattern indicated above. It is submitted 
by the adventure-raconteurs that such 
has been the result in the adventuring 
schools and that a further result has 
been the strengthening of such newer 
emphases in curricular organizations as 
are seen in the several versions of the 
“core-curriculum.” In a similar and in- 
tegrated manner the curricular content 
is reported as changed to include in- 
formation more closely related to the 
needs and interests of the students. 
Even a determinedly impartial observer 
would find it difficult to restrain ap- 
probative utterance at this outcome. 

Very probably the strongest effect on 
the change and possible improvement of 
organization and content of the high 
school curriculum is to be found in the 
participating schools. Next in effect- 
extent would be the changes in the 
cooperating, observing, and staff-alert 
schools that have followed the several 
stages of development of the Eight- 
Year Study. 


2. Integrative and Broadening Ef- 
fects: In the above section it has been 
indicated that the pattern of traditional 
organization and content has been dis- 
turbed in the process of the Eight-Year 
Study. From the disturbed pieces and 
with other ingredients added, there have 
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been established curricular programs 
that have played havoc with the sanctity 
of the individual classroom. Barriers 
between subjects long familiar to us 
have been labelled as artificial and un- 
necessary and have been supplanted by 
broader fields or areas or channels or 
arterials or interest-foci or cores. 

All of these are intriguing terms, and 
interested pilgrims may listen to en- 
thusiastic definitions by the adventuring 
staff members from the participating 
schools. There are those who say that 
improvement has resulted if for no other 
reason than that any change would be 
an improvement. Certainly the premium 
on good teaching has been increased, 
and therein exist new challenges to the 
teacher training institutions. 


3. The Effect on the Curriculum of 
Teacher Training: In one version of the 
traditional high school program the 
teacher was employed as a subject- 
matter specialist. The teacher of Eng- 
lish was desirably an English “major,” 
and probably was little versed in certain 
other specialist-subjects, such as science 
or mathematics. We are told that this 
idea originated or at least was supported 
by the collegiate institutions. Now the 
high schools have become restive, as evi- 
denced by the codperative and original 
effort of the experimenting schools. 
Certain of the colleges and universities 
have been codperative, but the collegiate 
curricula have not deviated from pur- 
sued courses to a pronounced extent. 
Meanwhile, however, researchers in the 
field who are examining the products of 
the teacher-training institutions still say 
and say in increasing voice that the 
teacher-training institutions are not 
training their products to meet the 
new needs of secondary school teaching. 
Alert teacher training institutions an- 
swer by interest and participation in this 
PEA study as well as by similar ac- 
tivities. 

The net result would seem to be a 
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generally beneficial effect upon teacher 
training both in the in-service training 
sense and in the undergraduate work. 

4. Effect upon Curricular Prescrip- 
tions and Evaluations: The statement 
has been made that the Eight-Year 
Study supports the idea of the non- 
essential nature of the college-prescribed 
high school curriculum. It is convenient 
to place the blame for an inadequacy in 
the high school curriculum on the col- 
lege ledger. There seems to be some 
basis for this as far as college prepara- 
tory students are concerned. But not so 
easy is the explanation for the perti- 
nency of the same high school cur- 
riculum applied to the majority party— 
the non-college students. The eight-year 
adventure supplies some convincing data 
which might be applied to this item. 

The evaluative procedures worked 
out by Dr. Tyler and his teacher asso- 
ciates, in which a prime factor is the 
discovery of true life purposes, would 
seem to lead teachers and others work- 
ing in the front line of the curriculum 
somewhat closer to the student-need 
curriculum and the teacher-collabora- 
tion ideal. 

5. The Impact of the Adventure on 
the Secondary School Curriculum: 
There is no objective answer to this 
question of force and extent, so it may 
be that some conjecture is permissible. 
There is an undoubted tendency upon 
the part of most educators to become 
overly impressed with the vitality of 
their own program or the programs in 
which they are especially interested. 

To one who has followed, in the role 
of an observer, the twelve-year span of 
the eight-year adventure, it has been a 
matter of repeated disconcertion to meet 
numbers of secondary school personnel 
across the nation who (1) have never 
heard of the Eight-Year Study, (2) 
have only a slight remembrance of hav- 
ing heard something about the Study— 
after a process of polite memory jogging 
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has occurred, and (3) have heard about 
the Study but are not at all interested 
for a variety of reasons—none of them 
too good. 

A more optimistic view would be that 
there is sufficient force back of this 
study to symbolize, if not actually lead, 
the new era in the American secondary 
school. By “symbolism” is meant also 
due recognition of the important fact 
that throughout the nation there are 
modern secondary schools that have 
been pioneering in the movement to- 
ward meaningful curricula. We in Cali- 
fornia appreciate the curriculum work 
contribution of the experimental schools 
working with the Eight-Year Study. 
We appreciate the results of the allied 
cooperating schools in the State. We 
recognize that many other schools in our 
state are pioneering in similar programs 
even though not officially codperating 
with a sponsored study. We object to 
being “lumped in” with the average cur- 
riculum of the nation—after all, there 
also is a certain disconcertion in having 
Eastern studies “reveal” us as being 
today where we were a decade past. 


WITH possible minor deviations, 

mainly of degree, there would 
seem to be a reasonable basis for agree- 
ment with the six conclusions cited by 
Wilford M. Aikin iri his review, “An 
Adventure in American Education.” 
There is further agreement with the 
expressed thoughts that our secondary 
schools face great challenges, should 
meet the needs of all the students, and 
should continue active cooperation with 
the colleges. 

An added item might be expressed to 
the effect that our secondary school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and curriculum 
workers need to bring about between 
their schools an increasing and active 
cooperation based on sound curricular 
practices. There, indeed, is adventure in 
the making. 








— 
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R. AIKIN’S article is a clear and 

concise report on the Eight-Year 
Study. The more it is examined, the 
more certain one becomes that guid- 
ance and the curriculum are inseparable. 
This point of view, of course, has been 
held by many for years, but we can 
hardly say that a large number of 
schools have put this philosophy into 
practice. Much lip service has been 
given to the importance of “living in a 
home, earning a living, understanding 
oneself, working with others, finding 
meaning in life,” and so forth, but too 
many of us have supposed that that 
somehow was taken care of by the 
counselor or by student activities out- 
side the classroom or perhaps somehow 
just occurred. The classroom still is 
limited in many places to the read-and- 
recite type of activity. 


HE implications for guidance which 

devolve from the Eight-Year Study 
not only are apparent, but they re- 
enforce rather clearly the efforts of 
those who have been working in this 
field, efforts which are resulting in ac- 
ceptance of the following concepts : 

1. Guidance programs cannot be separated 
from classroom practices. 

2. The core curriculum is largely concerned 
with the objectives of guidance. 

3. A successful college career is dependent 
on “a high degree of intellectual curiosity,” 
“precise, systematic, and objective thinking,” 
“the demonstration of a high degree of re- 
sourcefulness in meeting new situations,” “the 
quality of adjustment to contemporaries” ; 
and these are more important than any pre- 
scribed pattern of subjects. 

4. The classroom teacher and the counselor 
are partners. 

5. Resourcefulness, adjustment, initiative, 
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Value of Guidance 





4 By A. D. GRAVES 





q Enthusiastic agreement with one of 
the premises on which the Eight-Year 
Study is based, namely. that guid- 
ance and the curriculum are insepar- 
able, is expressed by Mr. Graves in 
this article. The impetus which the 
Study will give to a complete accept- 
ance of this concept, he feels, is one of 
the most significant contributions that 
the Thirty Schools are making to the 
guidance field. 

Mr. Graves is deputy superintend- 
ent in charge of Junior and Senior 
High schools in San Francisco. It was 
in large part due to his experience 
in the counseling field that he was 
brought to San Francisco this last 
year, for he had initiated the counsel- 
ing program in the San Bernardino 
schools when assistant superintend- 
ent there in 1932 and had developed 
San Bernardino’s system in the eight 
or nine years since that time. At San 
Bernardino Mr. Graves served as 
principal, assistant superintendent, 
and finally as superintendent. 





and other such characteristics are subject to 
successful group treatment. 

6. An appreciation and understanding of 
the American heritage and a study of ancient 
and modern world culture have a more 
meaningful setting in a classroom rich in 
guidance activities. 


Self-analysis (“How am I doin’ exer- 
cises,” according to one high school 
boy) takes the place of competition. 
“How” becomes as important as 
“what.” “We” is as important as “I.” 
“Why” is just as good a word as 
“where.” 

These long have been the counselor’s 
stock in trade. In this new partnership, 
then, what is the counselor’s part? 
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His efforts, perhaps, become more 
significant than ever. He is in a po- 
sition to become a codrdinator between 
the outside world and the classroom. 
He is a contact man between industry 
and the placement office. He interprets 
the need of business to the business 
teacher and student. He approaches a 
social agency with a difficult problem. 
He confers with parents on codpera- 
tive plans. He interviews cases need- 
ing individual attention. He assists with 
the testing program. He is a service 
agency to facilitate the work of the 
classroom teacher. 


HE Eight-Year Study paints for us 

a rosy and idealistic picture. Many 
of the techniques now used are still in 
the trial-and-error stage. Many mis- 
takes have been made. The possibili- 
ties of further development are endless. 
Further modification and change are to 
be expected, but it is challenging that 
first reports of the use of such tech- 
niques as those utilized in the Eight- 
Year Study show encouraging results. 

Courses in mental health are becom- 
ing more numerous. Teacher-pupil re- 
lationships and parent-child relation- 
ships are being studied for the light they 
throw on behavior. Case studies of 
children’s problems are more numerous. 
More psychiatrists and psychologists 
are being employed by school systems. 
School people are becoming less likely 
to pin labels on children and more likely 
to talk in terms of causes, rather than 
symptoms, treatment rather than elimi- 
nation. 

There are many ways in which the 
classroom teacher and the counselor 
may work together to produce results 
which otherwise might be difficult to 
achieve. We now believe that inability 
to learn to read often may be due to 
emotional factors associated with the 
learning situation which no known 
“teaching method” alone may overcome. 
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The emotional state must be treated 
before learning can be controlled. The 
counselor may render a real service in 
this area. 

The industrial picture is changing so 
rapidly that if the curriculum is to con- 
tribute to industrial experiences there 
must be a contact man who can inter- 
pret these changes in terms of their im- 
pact on society as a whole and furnish 
ideas and materials for use in the lab- 
oratory, the shop, the curriculum de- 
partment, and the principal’s office. 

Numerous group guidance courses 
are being taught by counselors, in- 
cluding Orientation, Senior Problems, 
Family Relations, Social Health, and 
so forth. In some high schools the 
orientation course in the ninth and tenth 
grades becomes the basis for the guid- 
ance program that follows a boy or girl 
through his three or four years of high 
school, and the whole program in and 
out of the classroom is built on the ex- 
periences the pupil gains in that course 
coupled with what the counselor has 
found out about the pupil. 

This follow-through with the child 
and programing on the basis of needs 
of individual pupils instead of assump- 
tion concerning the needs of adolescents 
in general is modifying the curriculum, 
according to the experience of those 
schools which have tried it. Group guid- 
ance courses on the twelfth-grade level, 
often called Senior Problems, are be- 
coming more common and are provid- 
ing orientation experiences desirable for 
both college and terminal students. 

It is interesting to note that while 
the school is beginning to think of group 
guidance and orientation to society by 
classroom procedures and is evaluating 
its work in terms of social adequacy the 
mental hygienist is experimenting with 
group therapy for asocial girls and boys. 

The writer recently listened to a 
report of a psychiatrist’s surprisingly 
successful work with a group of adoles- 
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cent girls who had “withdrawn” from 
any social contact with their contempo- 
raries. Another had worked with a 
number of “aggressive” boys. Both 
secured positive results. 

At the same time adult classes are 
being formed in some centers for 
groups of parents with similar prob- 
lems. 


HE Study, by removing the restric- 

tions imposed by tradition, opens the 
door to a wider treatment both of im- 
mediate and long range problems re- 
lated to the guidance program. The 
classroom teacher and the counselor 
both are concerned with these problems, 
which are as follows: 


Immediate Problems 


1. The emotional problems involved in war. 

2. The dislocation of industry due to the 
emergency, with the consequent social and 
economic changes. 

3. The vocational education and guidance 
problems arising from the present situation. 

4. The need for stronger emphasis on 
democratic ideals. 


Long Range Problems 


1. The development of a stronger program 
of emotional development of boys and girls. 

2. Postwar social and economic adjustment. 

3. The development of a vocational pro- 
gram for the forgotten 25 per cent of our 
adolescent pupils. 


4. Work experience as a part of adolescent 
growth. 

5. The further development of methods of 
providing experiences that develop initia- 
tive, leadership, resourcefulness, codperation, 
emotional maturity, and objectivity. 

6. Methods of group treatment for the 
atypical child. 


In the realm of speculation the 
change in philosophy involved in the 
Eight-Year Study affects the child who 
is not going to college as much or more 
than the prospective college student. 
Another eight-year study of an equally 
constructive program for those who im- 
mediately participate in life’s activities 
after their graduation from high school 
might prove just as thought-provoking. 

There is a challenge in this study 
that should modify all aspects of edu- 
cation and prevent further rationali- 
zation about the domination of the cur- 
riculum by the university. (If the re- 
sults are accepted by both the secondary 
school and the university.) 

But so far as the Study’s implications 
for guidance are concerned, the most 
significant is that the line between guid- 
ance activities and classroom activities 
is largely removed. The classroom now 
may be concerned with guidance activi- 
ties, and the guidance program defi- 
nitely can become a dynamic part of 
the curriculum. 


ys 


A Series of Lessons in Automobile Safety 


A book presenting eighteen “standard driving lessons” for use as programs for 
meetings of local school groups has been announced by the Royal Lion Automo- 
bile Clubs of Stockbridge, Michigan, a non-profit national high school organiza- 
tion. More than two years were required to produce these programs; and the 
services of several state police departments, state departments of public instruc- 
tion, safety experts, and high school principals from all over the country were 
utilized in the preparation of materials. The book is not intended to duplicate 
existing driving texts, but rather to facilitate the presentation and organization 
of materials of all types. The series of lessons is planned to make it possible for 
a school instructor to teach driving without further study or investigation. 

The Royal Lions have 51,000 members throughout the country and through 
control of other junior automobile club units extend their membership rolls to 
beyond the 300,000 mark. The set of driving lessons described above will be 
forwarded to all schools enclosing 6 cents postage with their applications for 
membership. 











The Study Encourages a 


Wider Evaluation 4 By MARGARET M. NOE 


S the organization and content of 
education have changed in the last 
decade to meet better the new emphasis 
on democratic procedures, it has been 
necessary to devise means of judging 
the outcomes of the new curriculum. 
With the emphasis centered on pupil 
growth and development, instruments 
for scrutinizing the intangibles have 
been constructed and the “testing” 
movement has been expanded into a pro- 
gram of evaluation that is a functional 
and integral part of the learning process. 
Long before the Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples were drawn up, objectives of edu- 
cation had been stated in the general 
terms of good citizenship, but usually 
the actual classroom experiences were 
based on the mastery of content and the 
accumulation of knowledge. When the 
ability to understand and use facts to- 
ward the end of becoming a good citizen 
actually becomes the goal of education, 
however, the classroom procedures and 
evaluation must be modified to meet this 
new conception. It is no longer assumed 
that good citizenship and adequate so- 
cial behavior can be developed as by- 
products by the mastery of content. 
The evaluation of the intangibles— 
ability to think, appreciations, good citi- 
zenship—was the objective of the Eval- 
uation Staff of the Study on the Relation 
of School and College. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ralph Tyler and his assist- 
ants, all members of the staff of the 
University of Chicago, instruments of 
evaluation have been constructed for 
measuring these intangibles. This group 
has developed a program that links ob- 
jectives, curriculum, and evaluation into 
a functional learning process. Tests for 
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q One of the most significant contri- 
butions of the Eight-Year Study has 
been the new emphasis it has given 
to evaluation—evaluation, not as a 
measurement of subject-matter 
learned; but evaluation as a part of 
the learning progress itself. Accord- 
ingly, Miss Noe’s article on the im- 
plications of the Study for the field of 
evaluation form a most important part 
of this symposium. 

Miss Noe, who is girls’ vice-prin- 
cipal at Eagle Rock High School, Los 
Angeles, has been chairman of the 
faculty committee in charge of evalu- 
ation activities at Eagle Rock through- 
out the school’s participation in the 
Eight-Year Study. She worked under 
the Study’s evaluation staff at Chi- 
cago during April and May, 1939, on 
the tests constructed by the staff. In 
the summer of 1939 she was a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Clare- 
mont College Workshop, with respon- 
sibility for sections on guidance and 
development of a social program. She 
was a member of the teaching staff of 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley during the summer of 1941, work- 
ing in the Practicum of Secondary 
Education. 





the appreciation of literature, the in- 
terpretation of data, the ability to weigh 
social issues and understand problems 
of science, as well as an interest index, 
all sound statistically as to validity and 
reliability, have been developed. 


DESCRIPTION of one of the new 
tests may be appropriate: An 
eleventh grade class in American Life 
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and Institutions may have as one of its 
objectives the development of a con- 
sistent and logical point of view toward 
labor, whether liberal or conservative. 
The aim would be to train minds to 
gather facts before making judgments, 
to base beliefs on evidence that is perti- 
nent. The activities, or lessons, may in- 
volve the learning of facts regarding 
labor from the text, library material, 
and current literature, discussion by the 
group, the writing and giving of reports, 
and so on. 

To evaluate the results of growth in 
the light of objective, critical thinking, 
the test on Social Issues might be given. 
This consists of over three hundred 
items dealing with various problems of 
American life, labor, industry, war, and 
peace. The results of the test may show 
that one pupil is very conservative, but 
consistent. Another individual may be 
liberal and logical, a third conservative 
but very inconsistent. 

The value of this means of evaluation 
now becomes evident. As the test is 
recorded in a series of scores, both the 
teacher and the pupil can analyze the 
results. If the test shows that most of 
the class are consistent in their beliefs, 
whether conservative or liberal, then 
growth is evident. If, however, incon- 
sistency is revealed, more work in that 
direction is indicated. 

Does the new type of test replace the 
standardized and essay tests? This is 
asked many times. As mastery of con- 
tent has been one of the chief aims of 
education, instruments of measurement 
for that goal have been constructed and 
refined so that further work along that 
line has seemed unnecessary. The need, 
therefore, has been to develop instru- 
ments to evaluate, measure, appraise, 
and understand the objectives of quality 
and appreciation over and above the 
mastery of content. An adequate pro- 
gram of evaluation, then, would include 
all available evidence concerning the in- 


dividual or group, to be obtained from 
objective tests on content, tests for the 
intangibles, and observation by the 
teacher. 


& one of the objectives of the Eval- 
uation Staff has been to develop 
an attitude of mind and a method of 
procedure on the part of the teachers 
that will make it advisable to collect all 
available, pertinent data before an indi- 
vidual is given guidance or instruction, 
and before curriculum changes are 
made, school records also must be in- 
cluded in this program. As with tests 
for mastery of content, school records 
too long have been an end in themselves. 
Registration cards, health records, read- 
ing grades, and attendance records re- 
veal a wealth of material that can serve 
as a basis for evaluation. 

Valuable as are the instruments of 
evaluation developed by the Eight-Year 
Study, their actual use many times is 
difficult for the average public school 
because of their cost and the difficulty 
of scoring without adequate machines. 
But a thorough study of the tests and 
their relation to the objectives they are 
attempting to measure will begin to open 
the mind to the process of evaluation in 
its relation to learning. It will show 
that when the record of a pupil and his 
actions do not correspond, further evi- 
dence is needed for guidance. For ex- 
ample, a high IQ and little interest in 
school may denote laziness. A study of 
the health record or of the home con- 
ditions, however, might reveal poor eye- 
sight or a broken family that seriously 
interferes with school work. 

Evaluation, as a functional part of 
the learning process, opens new avenues 
for teacher growth as well as for the 
measurement and appraisal of pupil 
development and achievement. After 
a thorough consideration of the evalua- 
tion instruments as developed by the 
Eight-Year Study, one school, by fac- 
ulty grade committees, began the study 
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of all available school records. A chart 
was compiled by grades showing the 
age, IQ, reading grade, attendance and 
health record, occupation of parent (for 
economic status), citizenship or merit 
record, and vocational choice as stated 
on the guidance sheet. Through the 
scrutiny of these records, a conception 
of the pupils as individuals, not as sci- 
ence or social studies students, began 
to emerge. And, as might be expected, 
the faculty began to see themselves not 
as teachers of subjects, but as teachers 
of individuals. An insight into the actual 
needs and abilities and interests of the 
boys and girls was gained so that cur- 
riculum changes could be made on the 
situation as it existed, rather than on a 
theoretical basis. 

With the inclusion of a program of 
evaluation as part of the learning proc- 
ess, the curriculum no longer can re- 
main a fixed and static body of content 
arranged for all time. A constant proc- 
ess of appraisal of needs and measuring 
of outcomes is implied. Changes in the 
social situation, as for example the war, 
demand a critical examination of the 
goals of education. It is no longer pos- 
sible to plan the school experience of 
boys and girls of 1942 on the theory 
and practice appropriate before 1914. 
But curriculum changes must be made 
thoughtfully on all the evidence avail- 
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able. The more data that can be gath- 
ered, the more true will be the basis for 
the educational offerings. Work expe- 
rience, preparation for greater regimen- 
tation, and social changes all influence 
the educational program. New activi- 
ties must be organized, new objectives 
stated, and throughout all the learning 
process, a constant alertness must be 
maintained by evaluating each step so 
that desired goals are reached or at least 
approximated. 


WEEN the ideal learning situation 

was possible, the boy on one end 
of the log and the teacher on the other, 
no tests or essays, or instruments to eval- 
uate the intangibles were needed. What 
the boy and the teacher wanted was 
known to both. Now, as then, the two 
most important elements in the learning 
process are the teacher and the pupil. 
But life has become increasingly com- 
plex. No one, even a teacher, can know 
all the material necessary for living in 
the present. Nor can he know well the 
boy that has increased to 40 or a 140, 
that he meets daily. Through an ade- 
quate program of evaluation which in- 
cludes standardized tests, anecdotal ac- 
counts, measurements of the intangibles, 
school records, and teacher observation, 
the boy on the end of the log should not 
seem too far away. « 


Office of Education Issues Defense Pamphlets 


Hemisphere Solidarity is the most recent publication of a series being prepared 
by the United States Office of Education to help schools organize and strengthen 
their programs to meet national defense demands. 

Six national defense pamphlets are now available as aids for school teachers 


and officials. These are: 


1. Hemisphere Solidarity, Pamphlet No. 13. 

2. What the Schools Can Do, Pamphlet No. 4. 

3. Home Nursing Courses in High Schools, Pamphlet No. 9. 

4. Education Under Dictatorships and in Democracies, Pamphlet No. 15. 

5. Democracy in the Summer Camp, Pamphlet No. 23. 

6. How Libraries May Serve, Pamphlet No. 17. 

The pamphlets may be secured at 15 cents each. A 25 per cent discount is 
allowed on all orders for one hundred copies or more sent to one address. Re- 


quests should be mailed to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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The Study Paves Way for 
New Methods 


HE first implication in regard to 

method that one sees in the experi- 
ence of the Eight-Year Study has to do 
with the nature of method itself and its 
relation to the total teaching-learning 
process. 

Formerly, method constituted the se- 
lection and use of the particular teaching 
procedures for teaching any given sub- 
ject matter to be learned. A study of 
methods included such things as meth- 
ods of making assignments, methods of 
questioning and examining, methods of 
presentation or explanation, of recita- 
tion, drill, and the like. Method, there- 
fore, was secondary to the content or 
subject matter ; in military terms, it con- 
stituted the tactics—not the strategy— 
of the educational enterprise. Method 
was subordinate to subject matter, to be 
varied according to the kind of subject 
matter. 

Conceivably, also, there were differ- 
ent methods from which to choose even 
for the same subject matter, and the 
best method in a given situation pre- 
sumably was the one which resulted in 
the greatest learning. In fact, teacher 
“training’’ was looked upon generally, 
especially by subject matter specialists, 
as consisting largely of learning meth- 
ods of teaching ; and the classic jibe was 
that professors of education are persons 
who tell prospective teachers how to 
teach what they themselves do not know. 
In brief, the old normal school concept 
of methods as a “bag of tricks” was 
dominant. 

As a result, however, of gradual 
changes in our psychological, social, and 
educational thinking during the last two 
or three decades, a long, slow move- 
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q One of the most obvious ways in 
which the Thirty Schools have been 
affected by the Eight-Year Study is in 
their having to develop new methods 
to meet the changed learning situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact. we can 
almost conclude from Dr. Weersing’s 
comments that they have had to 
change their concepts of what is 
meant by “method.” Of course, for 
many years there has been a gradual 
transition from the old “recitation” 
methods, but the Thirty Schools have 
shown that we must make an acceler- 
ated adaptation to newer techniques 
if our schools are to profit from the 
freedom that the Study is seeking for 
them. 

Dr. Weersing is professor of second- 
ary education at the University of 
Southern California and long has 
been a student of the curriculum. 
Formerly he was supervisor at U. S. C. 
of cadet teaching in the high schools. 
His teaching experience extends back 
through a period at the University of 
Kansas to the secondary schools, in 
which he was a teacher, a high school 
principal, and a superintendent of 
schools. 





ment has developed—of which the 
Eight-Year Study is indeed a typical 
product. This movement has operated 
to expand greatly the purpose and scope 
of education, and with it the nature of 
our concepts of method. Method today 
is regarded as an inextricable part or 
phase of the teaching-learning process 
itself, distinguishable, as Dewey would 
say, but not separate or separable from 
the content of learning. The two are 
merely different aspects of the same 
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thing, namely the continuing experience 
of the child, method being the manner 
in which school experiences are or- 
ganized, related, and made meaningful, 
while the content is the nature of the 
experience itself—likewise a far cry 
from the former ideas of content or 
subject matter. 

It is this fundamental change in the 
nature of method, officially implemented 
and given open recognition for the first 
time in the Eight-Year Study, which 
constitutes the first great implication for 
method. 


A SECOND implication, consequent 

upon the first or perhaps an en- 
largement upon it, is that the first re- 
sponsibility of educational method is to 
. discover and organize school experi- 
ences that are or can be made an integral 
part of the learner’s normal daily life 
experience out of school. This is a re- 
sponsibility both of the classroom 
teacher and of the administrator, who is 
responsible for organizing the educa- 
tional setting within which the teacher 
operates. If the Eight-Year Study has 
any lasting significance for secondary 
education in this country, is it not that 
its program of “... . curriculum recon- 
struction . . . . found bedrock in the 
concern of youth in American society,” 
as Aikin has put it? Method, there- 
fore, is no longer secondary to content, 
and instead becomes, not mere tactics, 
but the “grand strategy” for making 
school experience vital, concrete, related 
to all the issues of the workaday world. 


Alt® IRD implication growing out of 

the Eight-Year Study and all the 
little local “studies” which have been 
stimulated by it is that the primary con- 
cern of method has shifted from ways 
of presenting content to ways of stimu- 
lating and guiding pupil activity. This 
is only another way of saying that in 
place of the patterns of subjects form- 
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erly required for high school graduation 
or for admission to college the Study 
has substituted powers, abilities, habits, 
tastes, appreciations, interests, and the 
like as fundamental criteria of school 
success. Method, therefore, must con- 
cern itself with inducing more desirable 
ways of living, acting, behaving. 

It is also the role of method to bring 
into play all knowledge of systematic 
content that is useful and functional in 
such living, acting, behaving, et cetera. 
Systematic content, or organized sub- 
ject matter, therefore is not to be neg- 
lected. It may be said safely that the 
methods and procedures of the new edu- 
cation are better than the old in that 
systematic content is more definitely put 
to use and makes a greater contribution 
to the daily life activities of the learner. 

This third implication involves also 
the use of methods specifically designed 
to develop pupil personality, emotional 
maturity, social poise and sensitivity, 
and a sense of partnership in the enter- 
prises of daily life. It is not mere acci- 
dent that the movement which the 
Eight-Year Study typifies should be ac- 
companied by, and consist in part of, a 
general and very widespread movement 
to put child welfare, broadly conceived, 
ahead of lesson-learning in the old sense. 
This also is an important phase of the 
shifting of methods from subject matter 
to the life concerns of the learner. 


ANOTHER very important implica- 
tion for instructional methods 
growing quite directly out of the Eight- 
Year Study is that group methods of 
work have been shown to be quite as 
effective as the former emphasis on 
individual lesson learning. Here, again, 
it becomes apparent that the change in 
method is merely an application of the 
change that has taken place in the aims 
of education. The new aim of general 
pupil development in effective ways of 
living obviously is more susceptible of 
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realization in a group situation. Con- 
sequently, the methods of the secondary 
school more and more will approximate 
the essential nature of the newer meth- 
ods in use in the elementary school 
where group activities have been utilized 
over a much longer period of time. 
Secondary teachers will have to learn 
the techniques of organizing class ac- 
tivities more largely around large ac- 
tivity projects or enterprises partici- 


pated in by all the pupils in the class, ° 


each in his own way. Such projects, 
therefore, must be flexible, varied, 
wide in scope, and rich in the number, 
kinds, and relative difficulty of activities 
involved, yet unified, systematic, eco- 
nomical of pupils’ time, and well enough 
organized that confusion and uncer- 
tainty are avoided. More and more these 
activities will be phases of community, 
out-of-school activities, in which pupils 
will be led to participate by these new 
plans of course organization and class 
procedure. The classes, indeed, with in- 
creasing frequency will be held or set 
up in the community situation, away 
from the school building itself. 

A corollary, of course, is that cur- 
rent procedures or methods of curricu- 
lum and general school organization also 
must change. Theover-departmentalized 
division of work, undoubtedly will give 
way to procedures that will make it 
possible to keep the same pupils and 
teachers together for at least half a day 
at a time, and for a year or two in suc- 
cession instead of only for a semester. 


AFIFIH implication for classroom 

method springs particularly from 
the evaluation procedure used in the 
Eight-Year Study. The conventional 
uniform assignments, requirements, and 
“standards” are not suitable for achiev- 
ing the aims of individual pupil develop- 
ment. Tyler’s spiral process, on the 
other hand, of defining aims, finding 
their cues in pupil behavior, selecting 


experiences for teaching that behavior, 
gathering evidence to record pupil prog- 
ress in learning the desired behavior, 
and finally refining the aims and pro- 
cedures for repeating the process es- 
sentially is a teaching as well as an 
evaluating procedure. 

In its simplicity, directness, and 
common-sense logic this process has no 
equal. Conceived in the liberal terms in 
which first it was proposed—namely, to 
include all the kinds of pupil growth 
toward which the teacher’s effort is di- 
rected—it bids fair to become a classic 
pattern for making teaching effective. 
So long as it does not become a mere 
formula, it seems to contain possibilities 
for the improvement of course organiza- 
tion and of classroom procedure beyond 
anything that has yet been proposed. 


y , phaissa implication has to do with 
the new vistas for education opened 
up by the Eight-Year Study. The prin- 
cipals and teachers of the thirty schools 
included in the Study would be among 
the first to insist that the methods of 
curriculum and course organization and 
of teacher-pupil codperation launched 
under the aegis of the Study have by 
no means been exhausted or applied to 
the full. Rather we have only begun, 
and with growing insight and under- 
standing, and the courage that comes 
from success, we shall go forward to 
greater achievements perhaps as yet un- 
dreamed of or conceived. 

The first automobiles were no match 
for the speed of a horse, yet there was 
in them a germinal idea that eventually 
expanded into the present motor age 
and crowded the horse from our streets 
and highways. So the new methods, un- 
der the impetus of the Eight-Year 
Study, undoubtedly will help to pave the 
way, in time, to a type of functional 
modern secondary education that will be 
truly in harmony with the other social 
and scientific advances of this age. 
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Adapting School Plants to 
New Programs 


HOSE responsible for secondary 
education in California have been 
confronted with many restraints and 
limitations in their efforts to make high 
school education really appropriate to 
the needs and interests of cosmopolitan 
student groups. A rigid pattern of col- 
lege entrance requirements is an all too 
effective limitation, especially in schools 
with limited funds and small enroll- 
ments. Another limitation is that placed 
on the educational offering because 
of inadequate and inappropriate plant, 
equipment, and materials of instruction. 
The lead article of this symposium 
has revealed what can be done to 
liberalize the secondary program if col- 
lege entrance requirements are revised. 
It is the purpose of the present article 
to show how the secondary program 
can be freed from the limitations placed 
on it by traditional school plants and 
materials of instruction. 

A physical plant and the instructional 
materials appropriate to the educational 
task, while never without importance, 
become increasingly significant when 
the educational offering is broadened, 
liberalized, and enriched. Unless due 
consideration is given to plant and 
equipment, it is not unlikely that some 
high schools, upon finding a new free- 
dom from college entrance restraints, 
will come face to face with a plant 
limitation which, until remedied, will 
deny many of the potential educational 
gains of this freedom. 


HE types of programs undertaken 
in liberalized high schools make use 
of a greater variety of instructional ma- 
terials and handwork opportunities. 
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4q Dr. Bursch contends that the school- 
house expert is given the greatest 
challenge and the greatest oppor- 
tunity to make a real contribution 
when he is faced with a problem 
similar to that put to him in the as- 
signment of this article. To construct 
a building that will give free play to 
the complete realization of an existent 
educational philosophy is, he thinks, 
the right way to go about building a 
school. 

Dr. Bursch is chief of the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning of the State 
Department of Education. He has 
taught summer session courses in 
schoolhouse planning at San Fran- 
cisco State College and at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Be- 
sides teaching and administrative 
experience in Kansas, he was at one 
time principal of the Ione Union High 
School in California. 





This means a need for increased storage 
space and work benches, as well as the 
supplying of new instructional mate- 
rials. These things in turn usually sum 
up to the need for more floor area than 
now is found in high school classrooms. 

Any decrease of emphasis upon old- 
line academic subjects in the high school 
implies less of regimented seating ar- 
rangements and more pupil mobility 
during the class period. Informal seat- 
ing and freedom to move about on the 
part of pupils demand a different light- 
ing arrangement than is required in a 
formalized situation. The special merit 
of unilateral natural lighting is lost 
when uniform one-directional seating 
is abandoned. Generally speaking, in- 
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formal seating also requires better de- 
signed and more expensive artificial 
lighting installations than when formal 
seating is used. Considerable attention 
has been given by many groups to meet- 
ing the new lighting requirements for 
informal seating and physically active 
students. Information and equipment 
are at hand for making adequate adap- 
tation of lighting installations for the 
less formalized types of high school 


work. 


A NUMBER of new high schools in 

the state have been definitely de- 
signed for high flexibility. Such build- 
ings, it is true, do not look like tra- 
ditional school buildings, but they have 
been occupied sufficiently long to 
demonstrate their usefulness. Such 
buildings make it possible to change 
classroom partitions almost at will with- 
out change in window arrangement or 
in heating equipment. Such rooms, 
when bilaterally lighted, can be re- 
arranged easily without penalty of light- 
ing conditions for the occupants. 

The area of the school site is affected 
by the adoption of a broad liberal type 
of high school program. The increased 
area needed may in some cases be better 
located off the main school grounds. 
Agriculture or gardening experimental 
plots and aeronautics training are cases 
in point. The highly flexible type of 
building discussed above requires more 
land for its location than does a tra- 
ditional building. 

Recreational activities that carry over 
into adult life, nature study opportuni- 
ties close by, outdoor sketching as part 
of the art course—these and many other 
similar activities make increased land 
area demands upon the high school that 
is supplementing its conventional offer- 
ings in order to reach a greater pro- 
portion of pupils. 

In addition to the general plant con- 
siderations mentioned above, there are 


certain specific rooms and services that 
cannot be permitted to remain con- 
ventional if a liberalized educational 


- program is to succeed. The school 


library is one of these. The more nearly 
an educational program is designed to 
meet the needs of individual pupils, the 
more space and service are demanded 
of the library. Pupils in a liberalized 
school may be expected to use a library 
more and at less rigidly scheduled 


‘times. This means more seating ca- 


pacity than generally is found. When 
subject matter boundaries are loosened, 
a wider variety of reading matter is 
demanded. This means more shelving 
and better classification and arrange- 
ment. 


Attention to pupil interests means 
also that smaller than normal class 
groups must be provided suitable places 
to work close to rich sources of infor- 
mation. This means committee rooms 
of various sizes as a functional part 
of the library. The vocational orien- 
tation of the liberalized program re- 
quires library workrooms and enlarged 
book service facilities. Central files for 
visual aids and other special material 
for informal teaching procedures should 
be provided as a part of the library 
service. 

High school administrative facilities 
will be sharply affected by freedom 
from restraint and domination by col- 
leges, for college prescription over- 
simplifies administration and guidance. 
The liberated school will need better 
facilities for pupil guidance. This 
means conference rooms and good rec- 
ord storage properly arranged—since 
better pupil accounting is required in 
an unregimented school. Such an insti- 
tution will need a professional library 
and a curriculum workshop. It will 
need better teachers’ rooms so instruc- 
tional rooms need not be assigned to 
individual teachers throughout the day. 
The new program requires teacher mo- 
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bility for its success. This calls for 
adequate locker and work space for 
each teacher outside of a classroom or 
laboratory. 

A liberalized program demands cer- 
tain changes in regular classrooms and 
laboratories. Eventually, as a matter 
of fact, there will be little discernible 
difference between classroom and lab- 
oratories, for the classrooms will in 
effect become laboratories. Each room 
will have its complement of appropri- 
ate instructional equipment and ma- 
terial and appropriate tables and work 
benches so that it may be used most 
effectively. More generous visual aids, 
models, samples of materials, and con- 
struction tools and materials must be 
available in each room. Each room must 
be equipped so pupils may investigate, 
experiment, construct, draw, plan, and 
confer, as well as read, write, and recite. 
Opportunities to use a radio and public 
address system in each room are essen- 
tial. A broadcasting room has great 
merit in vitalizing school work. 

The availability of rooms of various 
sizes is imperative in a school where 
committees of teachers with special 
training and ability conduct classes 
jointly. There must be some rooms with 
capacities two or three times that of 
a traditional high school classroom. 

In addition to plant demands that 
can be anticipated with some degree of 
accuracy, there are an unlimited number 
of needs that may be expected when 
vocational and hobby groups make their 
demands felt. Some indication of what 
may be expected is apparent already in 
the fields of radio, photography, and 
airplane models. It is in this sphere 
that inexpensive and flexible school 
building construction yields the largest 
educational returns. 

A liberalized high school program 
permits lessening of barriers between 
school and adults in the community as 
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well as between school subjects. If this 
closer relationship is to be realized, 
the school plant will need to make 
more concessions to adult requirements, 
habits, and comforts than is now typi- 
cally done, Perhaps even more im- 
portant than facilities in this connection 
is a school attitude that makes adults 
welcome at the school and a program 
that would make their visits to the 
school interesting and profitable. 


HE foregoing may give the reader 

the impression that any liberalizing 
of the high school program would make 
such large demands on the traditional 
plant that the cost factor would pre- 
vent its being done. This need not be 
the case. Many of the demands for 
more space in new construction can 
be financed by eliminating traditional 
architectural decoration of the building. 
The internal changes for the most part 
can be financed over a period of years. 
Still another compensation is the possi- 
bility in some types of communities and 
under favorable climatic conditions to 
have some of the school work done 
away from the school plant. Of course 
this is suggested only in such case 
where a better educational result can 
be achieved away from the campus. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
“An Adventure in American Edu- 
cation,” if really it is to succeed, in- 
volves venturesome departures from 
traditional schoolhouse planning and 
architecture, room sizes, equipment, 
and material, as well as from traditional 
curricular offerings and methods of 
teaching. Many such departures now 
are in use, and school architects, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the State Department of Education, to 
mention only a few agencies, are ready 
to serve secondary school adminis- 
trators in effecting whatever additional 
changes are desirable and necessary in 
bringing the “Adventure” to fruition. 














Implications for Training 
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HE purposes of the school, the 

curriculum, the instructional staff, 
physical plant, guidance, and evalu- 
ation are but a few of the many inte- 
gral parts of a great system of edu- 
cation whose effectiveness should be 
measured largely in terms of the extent 
to which it provides adjustment of 
young people in the various elements 
that constitute the process of living. If 
teachers are to serve with competence 
in this ever-widening profession, it goes 
without saying that they should be edu- 
cated in line with the responsibilities 
which the community places upon the 
school. 

Inasmuch as the American secondary 
school has expanded at a breath-taking 
rate with some of its fundamental, po- 
tential purposes only now gradually 
beginning to emerge, there has been 
especial difficulty in educating teach- 
ers with confidence as to the success 
they will attain in the field. Colleges, 
furthermore, have found themselves 
faced with such a myriad of responsi- 
bilities in attempting to provide both 
general education for all students and 
urgently demanded special education 
for those entering ever-expanding di- 
versified occupations that adjustments 
in their programs of teacher education 
in line with apparent needs have been 
markedly slow in taking place. 

Assuming the central purpose of sec- 
ondary education as developed and de- 
fined by the Commission in this under- 
taking to be sound, the question im- 
mediately raised is: What should be the 
content of pre-service education of 
teachers for such a program? Mr. 
Aikin in quoting the teachers from one 








q One of the greatest achievements 
of the Eight-Year Study has been to 
throw emphasis on the teaching of 
pupils rather than on the teaching of 
subject matter. The implications of 
this change for teacher training are 
extremely important, for secondary 
schools now need teachers who know 
young people rather than those with 
nothing more than subject matter 
competence—and the teachers for the 
new schools must have an adequate 
concept of the democratic ideal, an 
understanding of the obligations of 
American society and American edu- 
cation. In-training programs can do 
much to bring our present teachers in 
this direction, particularly when they 
are stimulated by such an important 
adventure as the Eight-Year Study. 
but the eventual success of the new 
secondary education must rest on how 
adequately our teacher training in- 
stitutions prepare those who have not 
yet completed their formal training. 
What can be done in this regard is 
the topic of Dr. Bond's article. 

Dr. Bond is director of teacher train- 
ing at the University of California in 
Los Angeles. Before assuming the 
obligations of this position, he had 
been serving as acting dean of the 
School of Education at the same uni- 
versity. 





of the schools says, “Preparation for 
teaching in the high school that is 
emerging should lead to understanding 
of young people—their urges, drives, 
concerns, and problems. At the same 
time it should develop a clear concept 
of the democratic ideal and insight into 
the social problems that must be solved 
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if American society and education are 
to approximate the ideals which our 
people hold.” These are broad concepts 
and may serve as guides in determining 
the general framework of all teacher 
education into which the pattern of 
courses, subjects, and other related ex- 
periences may be developed. 


GEVERAL factors in the Eight- 

Year Study as summarized by Mr. 
Aikin have implications of significance 
in the education of teachers for sec- 
ondary schools, but particularly is the 
Study suggestive that no part of the 
field of education is entirely independ- 
ent of any other. 

The Study points out clearly that in 
the Thirty Schools there was a demand 
for teachers who, while competent in 
their own field, to be sure, were sufh- 
ciently understanding of related areas 
of learning that they could make the 
broad interpretations so vital to high 
school youth. A very real and personal 
education requires teachers who have 
understanding as well as knowledge. 


Many different methods were used 
in the Thirty Schools to provide pupils 
a clearer perspective of their work. 
Much use was made of core courses 
designed both to furnish long-time con- 
tinuity to the program and to afford 
the pupil a central area of work to 
which all his other experiences so far 
as possible could be related. Fusion 
courses, career centered courses, and 
many others designed to meet practical 
and vital needs of young people have 
found an increasing place in the offer- 
ings of these and many other schools. 


The results of this modified program,: 


as evidenced by the success of a large 
sampling of young people who partici- 
pated in it, indicate that the major 
values attributed to the more formal 
school have been exceeded at least 


slightly and that other significant values 
have been added. 
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While institutions of higher learning, 
as pointed out above, have failed ade- 
quately to pattern their teacher edu- 
cation programs specifically in line with 
actual or approaching needs of second- 
ary schools, there has been an increasing 
tendency for them to broaden the scope 
of all curricula, which policy in many 
respects actually quite parallels the 
trend as indicated in these thirty sec- 
ondary schools. Much is heard now in 
colleges of field majors which provide 
emphasis in one subject but include 
related aspects in others. 


For the more narrow major in his- 
tory there is substituted the field major 
in social science, which includes history, 
economics, political science, geography, 
and anthropology. Group majors in 
science which include breadth of study 
in several related fields with special 
emphasis upon one are rapidly taking 
the place of the highly specialized single 
science major for teachers. In foreign 
languages, proficiency is required in one 
as formerly, but increasing emphasis 
is placed upon the use of the language 
as a means of studying the life and 
customs of the people in question. This 
serves more adequately to develop the 
broader purposes of the language as it 
relates to the various aspects of life and 
at the same time to make the student 
more proficient in the use of the lan- 
guage. Students qualifying as teachers 
of English now are gaining in their abil- 
ity to handle oral English, dramatics, 
journalism, and library, in addition to 
the former primary considerations of 
literature and written composition. 


Class offerings in secondary schools 
in the special fields of art, music, physi- 
cal education, commerce, household arts, 
and industrial arts have increased in 
number until in California they consti- 
tute approximately half of the entire 
program. This shift in emphasis has 
been paralleled by increased attention 
to these fields in college either as full 
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independent major interests by some 
students or by others as minors to be 
taught in conjunction with another field. 


It would seem, then, that while there 
is considerable deficiency in the pro- 
gram for high school teachers who will 
serve in schools as defined by the Com- 
mission, there is encouragement in ob- 
serving that persistent attempts are 
being made to adjust and vitalize the 
curriculum all along the line from the 
pre-primary grades through the uni- 
versity. 


ANOTHER but closely related sig- 

nificant factor pointed out in Mr. 
Aikin’s summary is that teaching in 
the Thirty Schools consists largely of 
a study with the pupils of their environ- 
ment, of themselves, and of the part 
they are to take in democratic living. 
It may be stated with some certainty 
that the many hundreds of teachers 
who participated in this enterprise agree 
that one of its primary resultant values 
has been their own professional growth. 
They learned to know young people 
better. They discovered, clarified, and 
sought solutions of vital problems to- 
gether, Their own interests, informa- 
tion, and understanding had to be ex- 
panded to enable them with confidence 
to lead and stimulate their pupils. In 
other words, they themselves became 
educated as they participated in the 
process of educating others. 

The implication for both pre-service 
and in-service education of teachers is 
clear. The secondary school itself with 
all of its many parts should consti- 
tute the laboratory in which much of 
the education of teachers should be 
centered. 


"THE implications of the Eight-Year 
Study for teacher education may be 
summarized as follows: 
1. Teacher education should be in 
line with the central purpose of the 
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secondary school, which is that of “‘lead- 
ing all students into the fullest possible 
appreciation and understanding of their 
American heritage and of giving them 
abundant experience in democratic liv- 
ing in school so that they will play their 
part in preserving, fostering, and carry- 
ing forward the kind of life in which 
we as a people live.” 

2. Emphasis must be placed on learn- 
ing to “understand young people—their 
urges, drives, concerns, and problems.” 

3. Teachers should be provided a 
sufficiently broad background of gen- 
eral culture, information, and experi- 
ence to enable them to understand and 
to interpret the complex interrelation- 
ships of the various aspects of life. 

4. College preparation should include 
depth of study in at least one field, but 
also breadth of study in related fields. 

5. The program should include ex- 
perience in investigating significant 
areas of study which are vital to high 
school youth and in securing and apply- 
ing subject materials which are rele- 
vant and necessary in such areas. 

6. It is important that teachers learn 
to work together so that each can con- 
tribute without waste or confusion in 
the coordinated plan of youth education. 

7. Professional courses should be 
made to serve as sources of information 
and guidance for students whose lab- 
oratories are actual school situations. 

8. Care should be given to select for 
teaching careers only those persons who 
have genuine interest in and promise 
for the secondary school. 

9. Attention should be given to de- 
veloping further in each candidate those 
personal characteristics which are vital 
to teaching success. 

10. All related agencies should share 
in the undertaking of educating teach- 
ers and should work as a unit in a con- 
tinuous process of reconstructing the 
program in line with needs encountered. 





A Layman’s Reaction to the 
Eig ht-Year Study, By MARGARET H. STRONG 


HAT the purpose of secondary 

education should not be confined 
solely to preparation for college is ob- 
vious, That secondary education should 
include preparation for college also is 
obvious. The results of the Eight-Year 
Study, as summarized by Dr. Aikin, 
make it clear that there is no irreconcil- 
able difficulty here, that a curriculum 
developed freely without emphasis upon 
admission requirements is successful 
in fitting a boy or girl for making the 
most out of college experience. 

The matched pair results are con- 
clusive, though not revolutionary. The 
college students from the Thirty 
Schools show some superiority to the 
control group from the conventional 
schools in nearly all academic subjects, 
but the differences are estimated as 
“slight” in most cases. 

Some of this superiority may have 
been due to psychological factors which 
could not be equated in the matching 
of pairs. For undoubtedly, in the Thirty 
Schools, there was an atmosphere of 
exhilaration in being part of a signifi- 
cant experiment. There must have been 
a constant, conscious effort on the part 
of both administrators and teachers 
which may have been less pronounced 
in the case of the staff in a conventional 
school not on its mettle. This must 
have had some effect. (Compare Ober- 
holtzer’s study in classifying teachers 
reported in New Methods vs. Old in 
American Education (page 13),’ which 
indicates that “41 per cent of the differ- 


1In New Methods vs. Old in American Edu- 
cation, by the Informal Committee Appointed 
by the Progressive Education Association to 
Report on Evaluation of Newer Practices in 
Education, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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4 In Dr. Aikin’s article, which opens 
this symposium, mention is made of 
the fact that parents have played an 
important part in the development of 
the new program. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that a parent should be 
asked to review Dr. Aikin’s article 
and to express an opinion as to the 
implications of the Study for Parents. 

Mrs. Strong, who writes the article, 
has seen three of her children through 
the secondary school. She also is 
state president of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. 
Her fifteen years of experience in an 
organization which is primarily con- 
cerned with drawing into “closer rela- 
tionship the home and the school so 
the parents and teachers may codp- 
erate intelligently in the care and 
training of children” have kept her 
interested in all problems of edu- 
cation. 








ences between classes was accounted 
for in terms of the rated differences 
between teachers.” ) Then, too, the stu- 
dents of the Thirty Schools knew they 
were being carefully watched, and a 
factor of motivation may have been in- 
volved. 


UPERIORITY in initiative, re- 

sourcefulness, objective thought, and 
intellectual curiosity, is claimed for the 
students of the Thirty Schools. With- 
out figures, one cannot estimate the 
extent of such superiority. 

It is stated that all of the Thirty 
Schools had for central purpose “to 
lead all their students into the fullest 
possible appreciation and understand- 
ing of their American heritage and to 
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give them abundant experience in demo- 
cratic living in school so that they will 
play their part in preserving, foster- 
ing, and carrying forward the kind of 
life in which we as a people believe.” 
In spite of this, it is disappointing to 
hear that students of those schools 
“participated more in all organized stu- 
dent groups except religious and service 
activities.” One would have hoped that 
the emphasis put upon social ideals 
would have developed the concept of 
service. 

Probably in this respect, as in others, 
differences were slight. 


ESULTS generally are not so strik- 

ing that one can conclude that the 
more progressive schools invariably are 
better than the more conventional. But 
the modern secondary school does not 
need the results of the Study to defend 
such desirable practices, listed for the 
Thirty Schools, as increased emphasis 
upon guidance and vocational training, 
continuity of relationship between 
teachers and students, reference of sub- 
ject matter to students’ own interests, 
cooperative relations with parents and 
lay public. There is a decided trend 
toward general adoption of some or 
all of these procedures. Perhaps the 
results of the Study will give greater 
impetus along this line, as they will dis- 
prove the validity of possible conserva- 
tive objections. 


The primary effect of the Study upon 
the lay public will, doubtless, be to 
strengthen a growing recognition that 
traditional methods may be changed 
without disaster, that innovations must 
not be judged until results are known. 


ALREADY there is much greater 

flexibility about college entrance 
requirements than there used to be. 
Only a few days ago the announcement 
was made that the College Entrance 
Examination Board would cease to 


function this year. (To one who “took” 
the Board Exams the week after the 
Regents, the news brings a certain nos- 
talgic regret. There was a sense of 
accomplishment one had after turning 
in the last paper which was good for 
one’s self-esteem, a feeling that “if I got 
through that, I can get through any- 
thing!) The possible effect of the 
Study upon college entrance require- 
ments will be difficult to measure in view 
of the drastic changes to be expected as 
a result of war conditions. 


Certainly, it would be advantageous 
that “schools and colleges codperatively 
should determine what is essential as 
preparation for college” and that “an 
admission plan based on genuine es- 
sentials should be adopted.” With Dr. 
Aikin’s next statement, that “this plan 
should not prescribe the secondary 
school curriculum,” however, the pres- 
ent writer takes exception. It is hard 
to see any reason for a curriculum not 
to be conditioned by what admittedly 
is “essential.” By very definition, the 
one would predicate the other. 

It is this neglect of essentials that 
has caused much of the criticism of the 
schools which Dr. Aikin mentions in 
his first sentence, and of which every 
popular magazine and newspaper forum 
carries samples. Admittedly, in many 
lines of work arithmetical facility and 
accuracy are essential. But business 
men, bankers, and engineering schools 
have reported inadequate preparation 
here. Of late months, reports from 
Army technicians and defense indus- 
tries have concentrated attention on the 
deficiency. 

Admittedly, it is essential that an 
educated person be able to read under- 
standingly and to express himself by 
tongue or pen, clearly and correctly. 
Yet every college must have its “bone- 
head” English course ; graduate schools 
must correct reports for form as well 
as content; editors comment upon the 
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number of “illiterates’ who apply for 
employment. The organization which 
the writer represents handles a fund 
from which loans are made without 
interest to high school graduates wish- 
ing college or technical training. Re- 
cently, an application was received from 
a graduate recommended by his super- 
intendent of schools. On one hand- 
written page there were ten errors of 
spelling or grammar. The mistakes 
were bad enough; but the fact that the 
applicant was too oblivious of his igno- 
rance, or too indifferent to it, to have 
sought help in framing his appeal 
seemed even more deplorable. 

All this, of course, implies no criti- 
cism of the Thirty Schools; only of 
the theory expressed by Dr. Aikin, 
which, carried out in many schools, has 
been responsible for such neglect. 

Not only the colleges but the public 
have the right to demand that the school 
curriculum and method shall be con- 
ditioned by “essentials.” 


HE colleges certainly have the 

“right to set up entrance require- 
ments.” If they cannot count upon a 
certain background of knowledge in 
their students, they cannot give ad- 
vanced work without a great deal of 
preliminary build-up which delays and 
weakens their work immeasurably. One 
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cannot put the roof on a building until 
the foundation is firm and at least part 
of the framework is in place. And, to 
continue the metaphor, before the 
roofer begins his task, he should be 
reasonably assured that work on the 
lower stages has been adequate. 

The responsibility of the college to 
the community is to provide sound aca- 
demic, professional, and technical train- 
ing. Its efforts are hampered, and the 
time of students, teachers, and com- 
munity is wasted, if there is no sure 
preliminary preparation. That is the 
responsibility of the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Some method of gaining assurance of 
such preparation seems necessary. It 
is true that the graduates of the Thirty 
Schools made a satisfactory showing 
after admission without check-up. But 
this was an exceptional case. Schools 
and teachers were demonstrating a 
point. If the same leeway were allowed 
to all schools, it seems very question- 
able that the same standard would be 
reached by all. 

Colleges must have some require- 
ments. As long as that is so, the sec- 
ondary school curriculum surely must 
be somewhat influenced by those re- 
quirements, It need not be restricted 
or “prescribed”—except in the case of 
essentials. ; 


A National Secondary-School Record Form 


A “Secondary-School Record” has been issued by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals through its Records Committee. In regard to 
the Secondary-School Record, which is a new and revised form of the old Cer- 
tificate of Secondary-School Credits, the Committee recommends : 

1. That secondary schools use this form for sending student records (a) to 
colleges, (b) to other secondary schools, (c) to prospective employers of school 


applicants. 


2. That we of the secondary schools organize our personnel and guidance 
services to assure colleges that we can give them reliable information on the items 


of this blank. 


3. That we use this blank in transmitting records of students to college and 
thus eliminate the large number of styles of college admission blanks. The college 
members of our committee recommend this and all colleges will be urged next 


October to include these two pages on their regular admission blanks. 
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Campaigning for Better 
Behavior 


NTERPRISE Junior High School 

is an average American school, 
probably no different in most respects 
from other schools of its size through- 
out the country. It has no more than 
its share of the problems, disciplinary 
and otherwise, which make the life of 
a teacher interesting; its students are 
a normal group, with nothing to mark 
them distinctly as either inferior or 
superior in the matter of general con- 
duct. Nevertheless, Enterprise teachers 
recently became aware of the fact that 
although their students are “average” 
in the matter of general conduct, this 
has been the result of no particular 
effort of theirs. If, therefore, without 
any special effort by the faculty, the 
students are at least average in the 
matter of courtesy, for example, why 
should it not be possible to develop, with 
concentrated effort, courteous behavior 
in all of the students to such a degree 
that they will be distinctly above the 
average ? 

A cooperating administration, work- 
ing together with an interested faculty, 
is seeking the answer to this question 
with results which indicate that when- 
ever teachers and administrators are 
willing to try to achieve a goal, that 
goal will be reached. 


© prenerubdectreinenes made by a 
faculty member pointed to numer- 
ous examples of the lack of courtesy 
on the part of students, that prompt- 
ness and reliability are qualities not 
possessed by all, and that industry: is 
a quality very much to be desired. 
A faculty committee of four was ap- 
pointed to develop a school-wide pro- 


4 By RICHARD M. CLOWES 





q “My first contact with the campaign 
for better behavior at Enterprise came 
when the first faculty discussion was 
held, but I was later privileged to 
serve in the capacity of a substitute 
on the committee of four appointed 
to organize and direct the program,” 
writes Mr. Clowes in explanation of 
his interest in the subject of his article. 
“Participation in the work of this com- 
mittee and an acquaintance with the 
details of the organized effort being 
conducted convinced me that what 
we were trying was a unique experi- 
ment with a worthy purpose. Hence 
my desire to let others know about it.” 
Mr. Clowes is a teacher of tenth grade 
English in the Enterprise Junior High 
School of the Compton Union Second- 
ary District. 





gram for the purpose of emphasizing 
the need for these qualities. 

This committee felt that without the 
whole-hearted codperation of all faculty 
members no program would achieve 
satisfactory results. Hence, a general 
faculty discussion meeting was called 
to define the specific problems to be 
attacked and to determine the best 
methods of solving them. Evidence of 
the interest displayed by the teachers 
is the fact that the first meeting lasted 
for two and one-half hours, with gen- 
eral agreement that another meeting 
should be called in the near future. 

At this first meeting the consensus 
seemed to be that there should be 
considerable uniformity of procedure 
among teachers as to the handling of 
such things as tardiness in turning in 
papers, inattention, and discourtesy to 
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both students and teachers. By thus 
expressing their opinions, teachers did 
not imply that every student displayed 
such symptoms at all times, but that 
such problems do exist and that they 
should be eliminated as completely as 
possible. 

Each teacher turned in a list of his 
“pet peeves” with regard to student 
behavior. This list was examined and 
organized by the committee, and those 
problems which seemed possible of so- 
lution were presented to the next gen- 
eral faculty discussion meeting. The 
essence of the reports seemed to be 
that industry, reliability, courtesy, and 
punctuality are the four desirable quali- 
ties most lacking in students and that 
the line of attack must concentrate on 
these four. 

Since these behavior problems are 
closely related to discipline, at the next 
meeting a panel of four teachers whose 
classes usually are models of good 
behavior discussed their methods of 
discipline and general class procedure. 
Represented on the panel were a gym 
teacher, a drama teacher, a geometry 
teacher, and a social-living teacher. Out 
of the discussion came a number of 
valuable practical suggestions which, 
despite their simplicity and obvious 
necessity, often are overlooked by the 
average teacher. 

The suggestions made by the panel 
were drawn up into a list of suggested 
classroom procedures, and a copy was 
given to each faculty member. Care- 
ful observance of the ideas suggested 
therein has resulted in improving the 
general tone of classroom behavior. 
The chief value of this list lies in the 
fact that it serves as a constant re- 
minder of things that all teachers know 
are necessary, but which they are in- 
clined to forget at times. Because of 
the practical value of the list, a partial 
résumé of it is presented below: 

1. Be ready to start class on time. 
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2. Have quick, accurate method of taking 
roll. 


3. Give sufficient work to keep students’ 
time well occupied. 

4. Make definite, reasonable assignments. 
Be sure assignments are understood. 

5. Place penalties on late papers. 

6. Set an example for students by observ- 
ing all rules yourself. 

7. Have students work independently ex- 
cept in unusual cases. 


8. Place severe penalty on students who 
cheat. 


9. Be fair to everyone. Do not show dis- 

crimination. 

Thus was evidenced recognition of 
the fact that through improvement of 
their own methods, faculty members 
might do a great deal to help achieve 
the goal. 


HE faculty was not, however, con- 

tent to take all of the responsibility. 
Hence, the student council was brought 
into the picture. What was being under- 
taken was explained to the student 
leaders of the school, and their sympa- 
thetic codperation was secured. Short 
talks to each homeroom by a student 
council representative made each stu- 
dent aware that a definite campaign 
was being undertaken, and that it was 
a different sort of campaign—one which 
would not be dropped until definite re- 
sults had been achieved. Since that 
time faculty members have reached the 
conclusion that it will not ever be 
dropped if they can help it. 

Another phase of the campaign has 
been the use of several large, conspicu- 
ously placed posters calling attention 
to the desirability of being industrious, 
reliable, punctual, and courteous. This 
use of posters will be continued in- 
definitely. 

Probably the most important single 
piece of material used as propaganda 
for the project has been a full page 
of mimeographed suggestions as to how 
each student can do his job well. De- 
signed to stimulate self-analysis and 
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provoke thought on the matter, a copy 
was given to each student, and the 
greater part of one homeroom period 
was devoted to a discussion of this 
material. References to these sugges- 
tions are made by most teachers when 
favorable opportunities present them- 
selves in class. 

At one of the P. T. A. meetings a 
copy of these suggestions was pre- 
sented to each parent, with an expla- 
nation of them by one of the committee 
members. Here it was pointed out that 
the codperation and understanding of 
parents also was needed to make stu- 
dents realize the value of being courte- 
ous, reliable, industrious, and punctual. 


HIS campaign to promote qualities 

of courtesy, reliability, punctuality, 
and industry has progressed now far 
enough so that some results can be ob- 
served. At the last faculty meeting 
the teachers were invited to express 
opinions as to what results had been 
achieved. Some of these observations 
may throw a little light on how success- 
ful the program has been. 

Teachers agreed that, although it is 
not possible to measure statistically the 
results of the campaign, the general 
attitude of the students has improved. 
There seems to be a greater conscious- 
ness of the need for courteous behavior. 
Teachers more frequently than before 
hear the words “please” and “thank 
you” spoken in their classes. More 


courteous consideration is given to 
other students who are speaking to 
various groups. When students need 
to be reminded of the need for courtesy 
in any given situation, their attitude is 
seldom expressed now in the “So 
what?” manner, but rather in a way 
which can be expressed as, “That’s 
right. I forgot.” 

Naturally no startling results have 
been achieved. There are some stu- 
dents who will not be impressed by the 
campaign, and there are some who need 
no reminding, but there is the great 
middle group who need just a slight 
emphasis to develop in them the traits 
teachers want them to have. It is with 
this middle group that the faculty are 
most concerned, and with whom the 
greatest results probably have been 
achieved. 

If teachers and students continue 
their emphasis on industry, reliability, 
punctuality, and courtesy, probably 
after the seventh graders have finished 
the tenth grade, at which point they 
move on to the junior college, the re- 
sults will be noticeable, and the traits 
learned should prove real assets to the 
students. 

The goal of Enterprise Junior High 
School will continue to be to help stu- 
dents develop some of those character 
traits which will be beneficial to them 
and which at the same time will help 
make the school an even more pleasant 
place in which to teach and to learn. 


The Federal Government and Education 


A most significant new publication is The Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
National Youth Administration, and the Public Schools, just issued by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. This statement centers on an issue widely discussed 
today—namely, the part which the Federal Government should perform in the 
education of youth. The Commission believes that the Federal Government 
should be deeply concerned with nationwide educational needs, but that control 
of education should rest with state and local agencies. It is convinced that the 
government can express its concern most effectively, not by setting up separate 
federal agencies to conduct educational programs, but by working through and 
strengthening the state-and-local educational systems. 











The Need for More Emphasis 


On Study of Graphs 4 By EDWIN EAGLE 


HEN the government econo- 

mist wants to analyze business 
trends, he constructs a series of statisti- 
cal graphs. When an engineer works 
out any project, he uses graphs to pic- 
ture fundamental relationships. When 
a committee of citizens sets out to swing 
some community campaign, it makes 
graphic posters and supplies material 
in graphic form through the news- 
papers. When the members of the 
church finance committee determine to 
finish the fiscal year out of the red, 
they use an illuminated graph to stimu- 
late the congregation and loosen the 
purse strings of the members. When 
a service club sponsors some drive, 
teams are selected and the relative 
standings in the race are charted on a 
graph. 

The value of the graphic method long 
has been realized, and much has been 
done to perfect and develop graphic 
techniques. Through conferences and 
codperative effort statistical and engi- 
neering organizations, national and even 
international in scope, have developed 
a high degree of effectiveness and very 
satisfactory standards in this field. 
Since 1857 the topic has been con- 
sidered frequently at meetings of the 
International Statistical Congresses. 
The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers from time to time has 
sponsored meetings of interested scien- 
tific organizations to establish and im- 
prove standards for graphical pro- 
cedures. Several publications have re- 
sulted from these meetings, most re- 
cent of which is Time Series Charts, 
A Manual of Design and Construction, 
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q “On numerous occasions I have 
been impressed with the effective use 
of graphs in the fields of engineering, 
business, and industry, and at various 
scientific and commercial exhibits.” 
writes Mr. Eagle. “Very often I have 
found the use of graphs a great aid 
in visualizing and solving problems 
for myself and especially in explain- 
ing the solution of problems to others. 
The slight attention given to graphs 
in high school mathematics textbooks 
has seemed to me to be quite out of 
proportion to the great value and the 
extensive use of graphic methods. 
For these reasons I was prompted to 
do research on this topic, and I have 
become further convinced of the im- 
portance of giving it more emphasis 
in our high school mathematics 
classes.” 

Mr. Eagle teaches mathematics and 
science and coaches football at the 
Napa Union High School, where he 
has been for four years. Before com- 
ing to Napa he had taught at Pied- 
mont High School and in the high 
schools of Montana. 





which was published in 1938.1 This 
has been accepted by the American 
Standards Association and contains 
statements of standards which are of 
real merit, not only because these make 
for uniformity of procedure, but be- 
cause applying them makes for graphs 
which are attractive, effective, and 
mathematically correct. 


f ipo widespread use of graphs in 
our civic, industrial, and social life 
and the existence of satisfactory stand- 
ards warrant a much greater emphasis 





1 Time Series Charts, A Manual of Design 
and Construction, 1938. 
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and more adequate presentation on the 
topic in our mathematics textbooks and 
in the classrooms. In the book, Mathe- 
matics in General Education, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Com- 
mittee on Mathematics has commented 
on this as follows: 

The graphical method of presenting data 
has recently become so prevalent that the 
ability to interpret the common types of 
graphs occurring in newspapers, magazines 
and books may be considered as a necessary 
extension of the basic reading skills. 

However, mathematics teachers, and 
even writers of mathematics textbooks 
have not yet fully sensed the impor- 
tance of this topic, nor have they ac- 
quainted themselves with the best and 
most recent practices in this field. 
Rightly or wrongly, the only grades that 
devote any considerable time to the 
study of statistical graphs are the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. A re- 
cent analysis of twenty-nine mathe- 
matics textbooks for these grades, text- 
books which are popular in the schools 
of California and also in other states, 
indicates that this topic is being pre- 
sented inadequately. Many phases of it 
are omitted, many more are seriously 
slighted, and in some cases actual 
contradictions of the above-mentioned 
standards are presented. 

From the above it seems evident that 
the study of statistical graphs deserves 
more emphasis and more adequate pres- 
entation, The question now is, “How 
shall this be achieved?” The textbook 
treatment of graphic techniques no 
doubt will be improved, but not im- 
mediately. In the meantime, teachers 
of mathematics can do much to improve 
instruction in this area. Keeping in 
mind that the purpose of making a 
graph is to portray the facts and re- 
lationships more clearly and more effec- 
tively than do mere numerical data, we 
might formulate a few rules or princi- 





2 Mathematics in General Education, a re- 
port of the Progressive Education Association ; 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 


ples to guide the student toward making 
better graphs and to guide the teachers 
in more capably directing the work of 
the students. Suggestive are the fol- 
lowing three, which will be discussed 
briefly : 

1. The graph must include all elements es- 
sential to tell its story. 


2. The graph must suggest logically the 
thing that it is supposed to represent. 


3. Artistic composition and contrast should 
be used to make the graph striking and pleas- 
ing in appearance and to make correct inter- 
pretation easy. 


U NDER the first of these principles, 
several items might be mentioned. 
Certainly a carefully worded title which 
emphasizes the central idea to be con- 
veyed is an essential item. With the 
bar graph and line graph, labelling and 
numbering the axes is necessary to 
make clear the relationships. In many 
cases it is desirable that the original 
data be shown in table form. In any 
case the source of the data should be 
indicated clearly. This last is an im- 
portant item and one often neglected. 
Living as we are in an age of propa- 
ganda, bad and good, it is highly im- 
portant that we teach students to indi- 
cate sources of information, and espe- 
cially that we teach them to be intelli- 
gently critical in regard to this feature 
of graphs and of other materials that 
they see and make use of from day 
to day. 

In regard to the second point, much 
should be said that has not been stated 
in our mathematics textbooks. In mak- 
ing the graph suggest logically the 
thing that it is supposed to represent, 
of first importance is the selection of a 
type of graph suitable to the data being 
pictured. All too often students are 
left with the impression that the type 
of graph to be used is a matter purely 
of arbitrary selection. The contrary 
usually is the case. Parts of a whole 
ordinarily should be represented by one 
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whole bar divided into parts, or by a 
pie chart. For comparison of several 
quantities, the multiple bar graph or 
the broken line graph is appropriate. 
For continuous change the curved line 
graph best conveys the desired im- 
pression. Besides teaching pupils these 
principles we must give them practice 
in making such selection instead of 
always specifying for them the type of 
graph to be used. 

In the case of the multiple bar graphs, 
the direction of the bars should be logi- 
cally consistent with the data being 
represented. For distances measured 
vertically upward, such as heights of 
mountains or oil derricks, vertical bars 
of course suggest the actual facts being 
pictured. Depth of wells, or distances 
below sea level would be portrayed 
more logically by bars extending verti- 
cally downward. Quantities measured 
horizontally, such as distances required 
to stop a car, distances broad jumped, 
length of rivers, and so forth, would 
be pictured by horizontal bars, ordi- 
‘narily extending, for convenience, from 
left to right, since we are accustomed 
to read that way. In rare cases, as in 
graphing distances measured westward, 
such as distances of islands in the Pa- 
cific from the California coast, the bars 
could extend from right to left. 

For line graphs a similar principle 
applies. We have become accustomed 
to speaking of “the price going up,” 
the “rising temperature,” and so forth, 
and to associate such change with the 
directional concept. For this reason 
the scales on a line graph should be 
so arranged and so numbered that an 
increase will be represented by a rising 
of the line and a decrease by a drop- 
ping of the line. 

Appropriate selection of colors and 
shading often can aid definitely in sug- 
gesting and conveying to the reader the 
desired picture or impression. Through 
our daily contacts we come to associate 
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certain colors with various things, e. g., 
red with danger or with being “in the 
red,” black with “painting a dark pic- 
ture of things,” green with the favor- 
able or with freshmen, and so forth. 
Such objects as coal, grain, apples, 
copper, and so on, arouse definite color 
associations. Students should be taught 
to utilize such color associations to 
make their graphs more effective. 

Another aspect of suggesting logi- 
cally what the graph is to represent is 
the avoidance of giving misleading im- 
pressions as to the relative size of the 
quantities pictured. A common error in 
this connection is the omission of the 
zero base line for bar graphs and line 
graphs. To illustrate, suppose the num- 
bers 14 and 12 are to be represented. 
If we start with our base line at 10, 
then 14 will be represented four units 
above the base or twice as high up as 
the 12, thus suggesting an entirely false 
relationship. True, by reference to our 
marginal scale we can determine the 
correct relationship, but our graph, 
nevertheless, conveys a wrong impres- 
sion, the point of making a graph thus 
having been lost. 

If in some particular case it is the 
differences and not the absolute 
amounts that are important, then the 
base line need not be the zero line, but 
this should be clearly and conspicuously 
indicated. This not only eliminates the 
false impression mentioned above, but 
also emphasizes the fact that the differ- 
ences and not the absolute amounts are 
what is important. 

Misleading impressions often result, 
too, in the use of area or volume pic- 
tures to represent quantities. This ap- 
plies especially to pictograph area and 
volume pictures. The danger here is 
quite obvious, but the error, never- 
theless, occurs frequently. How often 
we see in newspapers, magazines, and 
books pictographs contrasting two 
different sized figures, such as a large 
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soldier beside a small one. In such 
cases, comparing the heights of the 
two figures would give, let us say 
for illustration, a ten to one ratio. 
Then an area comparison would give a 
one hundred to one ratio, and a volume 
interpretation would give a thousand 
to one relationship. Students should be 
taught to understand the ambiguity of 
such graphs (or grafts) and should 
be taught to be critical in interpreting 
them, as some of this type are designed 
deliberately to = a misleading im- 
pression. 

All of this does not imply that picto- 
graphs should not be used. On the 
contrary, correct pictograph methods 
should be taught and encouraged. The 
type of fallacy referred to above can 
be avoided easily by making the figures 
all the same size and basing the com- 
parison on the relative number of fig- 
ures shown in rows or in columns. 
When figures are so arranged much 
of the advantage of the multiple bar 
graph results, and the graphs have the 
added advantage of greater eye appeal 
and of more helpful suggestion by the 
pictograph figures. H. M. Bell’s recent 
book, Youth Tell Their Story,’ makes 
extensive use of such graphs, as does 
Dr. Otto Neurath’s Modern Man in 
the Making.* 


6 Dem general effectiveness of any 
graph is dependent largely on the 
third principle mentioned above. Ar- 
tistic composition and contrast are 
highly important in making the graph 
striking and pleasing in appearance and 
in making correct interpretation easy. 
Careful planning of the location of the 
title, of numbering and labeling of the 
axes, of the table of data, of the state- 
ment concerning the source of the 
information, and so forth, will make 





8 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 
American Council on Education, 1938. 


4 Otto Neurath, Modern Man in the Making, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1939. 


possible an artistically balanced compo- 
sition, Making the size of the letters 
used in printing each part of the graph 
proportional to the importance of that 
part will aid in securing artistic effect 
and also will make for proper empha- 
sis. Likewise, the relative importance 
of the grid lines, the axes, and the 
curves themselves should be reflected 
in the size of the lines used for each. 
In the selection and arrangement of 
colors and shadings, the eye appeal of 
the finished graph should be kept in 
mind. 

In our effort to teach students to 
achieve effective and artistic graphs, 
we should not limit them, as too often 
we do, to pen or pencil drawings. With 
the colored translucent adhesive tape 
used for fancy wrapping of packages, 
very striking bar graphs easily can be 
made. If such graphs are constructed 
on cross-section paper, the grid rulings 
will show through, making the accu- 
rate estimating of intermediate points 
between numbered rulings possible. 
Strips of colored cross-section paper 
similarly can be used for bar graphs. 
The use of the typewriter in making 
graphs is a rather common practice 
with which very effective results can 
be obtained. Students who take typing 
or who have a typewriter at home 
should be encouraged to use their ma- 
chines for this purpose. 


Silhouette graphs with lights are very 
effective and not difficult to construct. 
To make graphs of the pictograph type, 
which is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar, pictograph figures can be made by 
mimeograph or ditto methods. These 
can be cut in strips containing the 
proper number of figures and pasted 
on the sheet. The use of pictograph 
stencils cut from still construction paper 
or from regular’ stencil paper also 
simplifies the making of these graphs. 
For the inventive student or teacher a 
great wealth of methods and materials 
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are available for the achievement of 
better results in portraying information 
graphically. 


be should be emphasized, too, that in 
the teaching of graphic methods we 
must make more effort to see that really 
functional learning takes place. We can 
help matters much in this regard by 
centering the study around problems of 
direct interest to the students. Instead 
of having them draw graphs of “the 
hourly temperatures on a certain day in 
a large city,” we might have them use 
graphs to study the relationships be- 
tween outdoor temperatures and tem- 
peratures in various parts of the school 
building. Or they might keep a graphic 
record of the standings of the number 
of students participating in each school 
activity, as compared with the relative 
expense of each, or of the standings 
of the different salesmen in the school 
annual sale contest. 

In this connection teachers of mathe- 
matics well might keep in mind that 
their pupils are studying other subjects 
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in which many real problems develop 
that involve quantitative information 
and relationships. Such problems pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for stu- 
dents to utilize graphic methods to ana- 
lyze more clearly these situations for 
themselves and to present them and 
explain them more effectively to class 
mates. 

If we can get our students to use 
graphs to picture information that is 
signifcant and important to them for 
a definite purpose of their own, they 

! come to think of the graph not as 
n end in itself nor as merely another 
issignment to be done, but as a means 
of expression and as an effective tool 
which they may use. As they develop 
proficiency in t! 


will become more capable of thinking 
~ 


ie use of this tool, they 


through and analyzing the quantitative 
aspects of the problems they will meet, 
and they will be able to convey more 
effectively their ideas to others, all of 
which will make them more competent 
in their work of adult life and as citi 
zens of the community 


Junior College Enrollment Drops Only 10 Per Cent 


The country’s abnormal situation caused by defense activities has not affected 
enrollment in the nation’s 650 junior colleges as severely as had been expected, 
according to a study just completed by Walter Crosby Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The study reveals that enrollments in public junior colleges show an average 
drop of only 10 per cent from those of last year, while in private junior colleges 
there has been a slight increase of less than one per cent. The change in public 
junior colleges may be explained by the fact that for the most part they are co- 
educational and therefore affected by the decrease in the enrollment of men, 
whereas many private junior colleges are women’s colleges. 

In California, junior colleges report an average decrease in enrollment of 
11 per cent. Of forty-five institutions which furnished data, eight report an 
increase, four no change, and thirty-three a decrease. 

Several institutions which have evening as well as day work report a falling 
off in the full-time day enrollment but that this is more than made up by the 
marked increase in evening enrollment on the part of young men now employed 


in defense industries during the day. 


An interesting change in emphasis of studies preferred by students also is 
seen in the replies. Technical, scientific, and short business courses are in great 
demand. One administrator comments: “We notice a pronounced swing from 
the so-called cultural subjects to the scientific and vocational.” 
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The Judge and the Schools 
Work Together 


N effective and perhaps unique de- 

velopment in school-juvenile court 
relationships has been established in 
San Luis Obispo. This has come about 
largely as a result of a movement which 
Judge Ray B. Lyon, of the Juvenile and 
Superior Courts of San Luis Obispo 
County, started when he called the 
writer into his office a year ago last Feb- 
ruary for a talk on how the school, the 
probation office, and the juvenile court 
could operate more effectively in the no- 
man’s land which stretches between pu- 
pil maladjustment in school and juvenile 
court action. 

Neither the court nor the school has 
social workers available to rehabilitate 
pupils or the home, or to make thorough 
investigations into underlying causes 
for pupil difficulties. Both are inter- 
ested in seeing that early symptoms of 
maladjustment are not ignored until 
chronic maladjustment develops and 
court action no longer can be avoided. 
Hence the importance of what Judge 
Lyon had to propose. 

The Judge suggested that the prin- 
cipals of each of the city schools be in- 
vited to meet once or twice a month with 
him and the county probation officer to 
talk over any matters which the prin- 
cipals might feel to be of mutual con- 
cern. Although a small body was the 
original intention, at the first meeting 
the group was enlarged to include the 
deans of boys and girls in the junior 
college, high school, and junior high 
school, the school nurse, the school psy- 
chologist, and the director of child wel- 
fare and attendance. 


q By HUBERT H. SEMANS 





q Mr. Semans submits this article in 
hopes that it may suggest to schools 
in other communities how they can 
take the initiative in organizing the 
juvenile courts, the local probation 
office, and the schools as a group 
working in a codperative manner for 
the welfare of youths. 

Mr. Semans is principal of the San 
Luis Obispo Junior High School. In 
1930 he held a fellowship from the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search and worked for a year in the 
Whittier State School. During the 
nine years that he has been in San 
Luis Obispo he has worked for the 
type of codperation he describes in 
the article. “When Judge Lyon was 
elected,” he writes, “he seemed as 
anxious as the rest of us to correct 
the former indifference and lack of 
cooperation. We're lucky!” 





HE following objectives were 
among those adopted at this first 
meeting : 

1. To promote friendlier relations between 
juvenile court, probation office, and the school 
principals of the city of San Luis Obispo. 

2. To assist one another in solving youth 
problems. 

3. To prevent overlapping of effort in youth 
adjustment. 

4. To make it possible for the school princi- 
pals and juvenile court to keep each other 
informed, not only of delinquent and mal- 
adjusted youth, but of pre-delinquent youth 
as well. 

5. To formulate policies of codperative ac- 
tion with regard to youth in the city. 

6. To reassure each other and the citizenry 
at large that each group supports the other 
in its objectives. 

After the determination of objec- 
tives, discussion was held concerning 
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the methods of procedure of the confer- 
ence. The following were some which 
were agreed upon: 

1. All school principals are to participate 
at each meeting in the discussion and presen- 
tation of problems. 

2. The conference is not to conduct in- 
tensive case studies, but rather will expect 
that the person recommending an action rela- 
tive to a particular youth be well informed 
concerning the case involved and possessed of 
good and sufficient information for making 
such a recommendation. 

3. Cases are to be presented which either 
the principals or the probation office feel the 
other might assist in solving. 


4. Requests for recommendations are al- 
ways to be in order, and recommendations 
which one agency feels would be of value to 
the others are to be recorded. 


5. Realistic disposal of cases is to be pre- 
ferred to theoretical determination of policies, 
but questions which must be decided theoreti- 
cally in order to dispose of the case should 
always be in order. 


6. Reports of parole cases are to be ex- 
changed by the two groups. (A carbon copy 
of the terms of probation are kept in the 
school folder for all such pupils.) 

The meetings are held in the jury 
room of the Court House on the third 
Monday of each month, from 4 to 5 
p.m. Judge Lyon holds somewhat simi- 
lar meetings twice a month with the 
County Welfare staff. 


HAT has been accomplished? 

The school principals have re- 
ceived authentic instruction in the aims 
and legal powers of the juvenile court 
and probation office. The court and pro- 
bation office have increased their insight 
into the organization and problems of 
a modern school system. 

Besides these general accomplish- 
ments, there already are on the record 
dispositions and discussions of fifteen 
or more of the schools’ most pressing 
problems. Some of them involve the re- 
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adjustment of whole families. Some of 
these cases have been festering in the 
school system for ten years, but before 
Judge Lyon organized this group the 
school principals did not know to what 
agency to go for full and immediate 
cooperation on the various types of 
cases. Now the principal can ask for 
recommendations on a case after he pre- 
sents the salient facts. If the group can- 
not work out something, Judge Lyon 
suggests the problem be referred to an- 
other agency not directly represented. 
The group also acts as a clearing house 
on cases to be referred to the State psy- 
chiatric and to the child guidance serv- 
ices. 

Specifically some of the types of cases 
handled include : 

Two girls who were reported to be attend- 
ing school and who had active cases of a 
social disease. 

Two small children taken from a home not 
fit either in physical equipment or parental 
influence. 

A girl and mother on probation in another 
county who transferred to the local district, 


where the girl apparently planned to carry 
on in the high school as before. 

Two girls who have been in constant at- 
tendance and discipline problems, as a result, 
partially, of unfavorable home conditions. 

The rehabilitation of a family around the 
one child who is not a feeble-minded or 
borderline case. 


The protection of two boys who are buf- 
feted back and forth between father and 
mother in vitriolic divorce proceedings, each 
parental sally resulting in the boys’ with- 
drawal from school and temporary enrollment 
in a neighboring school. 

A young boy who ran away and whose 
parents were too busy to look for him or even 
to notify authorities. 


And so the cases seem to mount, but 
each one brings the community nearer 
to its goal of giving all possible help in 
providing for “all its youth whether 
privileged or not.” 








Education and Our Cultural 


Pattern 


ESPITE the fact that education is 

advancing rapidly, young people 
coming out of school are less equipped 
for effective living than ever before 
in American history. They are trained 
to be experts in various fields—cleri- 
cal, stenographic, mechanical, technical, 
scientific, or professional—yet many of 
them are doomed to failure because they 
lack the capacity for working harmoni- 
ously and effectively with others. 

Some psychiatrists estimate that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the failures 
in business are due to personality or 
emotional difficulties, while in marital 
and social situations failure is due 
almost exclusively to emotional mal- 
adjustment. Statistics show that, in 
such states as Massachusetts and New 
York, where there are ample facilities 
for the care of mental disorders, about 
one out of every 100 adults enters a 
hospital for the treatment of mental 
difficulties during a year. At this rate 
it is estimated that one out of every 
four persons will require such treat- 
ment some time during his life. 

These statistics, of course, refer to 
those who are incapacitaed in a serious 
degree and in a certain manner. But 
what about emotional and social mal- 
adjustment, manifested in criminal 
acts? And what about the frequency 
of marital maladjustment, evident from 
the divorce rate? And even these ad- 
ditions do not include the great mass 
of lonely, unhappy, and relatively un- 
productive individuals who make up 
a large percentage of the population. 
Moreover, we are told that much of 
one’s physical illness is but a vehicle 
for the release of human heartaches to 


4 By LEONA CHIDESTER 





q “The idea for this article was 
gleaned from my work with malad- 
justed patients,” writes Dr. Chidester. 
“Considering the major types of mal- 
adjustment not dependent on organic 
pathology, I found that all my patients 
were striving for self preservation, but 
in a manner that took them ever fur- 
ther out on a tangent. I found that all 
were trying to reach the same pro- 
found goal, social belongingness and 
the emotional security attending this 
belongingness.” What education can 
do to modify or compensate for the 
cultural pattern which makes this 
form of maladjustment possible is the 
subject of the present article. 

Dr. Chidester is engaged in private 
psychological practice in Los Angeles, 
in the office of the Doncaster G. Humm 
Personnel Service. Her experience in 
the field has been broad—for seven 
years she was psychologist and psy- 
chotherapist on the staff of the Men- 
ninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, a 
training center for psychoanalysis 
and an institution approved by the 
American Medical Association for 
residence in psychiatry: for some time 
she was on the staff of the Southard 
School for problem children and dur- 
ing her last year there was director: 
for nearly three years she was psy- 
chologist to the Kansas City Child 
Guidance Clinic and volunteer in the 
department of neuropsychiatry at the 
Alfred Benjamin Dispensary in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 





which one is too proud to give direct 
expression. 

Such widespread emotional and social 
maladjustment does not arise out of 
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physical want or physical pathology. 
Rather it must signify that our culture 
is seriously out of pace with some of 
our physical and emotional needs. Since 
neurotic symptoms always furnish in- 
direct, devious, concealed, and relatively 
ineffective ways of fulfilling some of 
the basic strivings of life, then it must 
be that cultural demands (social atti- 
tudes) must hinder a more direct, effec- 
tive, and healthy pursuit of life. 


i understanding this pathology it is 
necessary to examine both the funda- 
mental needs of the individual and the 
techniques employed in attaining them. 
First, what are those strivings so basic 
to the meaning of life? Throughout all 
nature the strongest aim evinced by all 
living matter is the preservation of self 
and kind. So basic is this that it may 
be called the meaning of life. In man 
this preservation may proceed on vari- 
ous levels, the physical, the physiologi- 
cal, and the socio-psychological. From 
the study of physiology we know some- 
thing of the capacity of the body to 
alter its function in order to preserve 
the organism. From daily experience 
we know the tendency to protect one- 
self from physical dangers. Likewise 
we are keenly aware of the need to 
provide for ourselves economically in 
order to protect ourselves from physi- 
cal want. 

Now let us turn our attention to the 
efforts of the individual to preserve 
himself on the socio-psychological level, 
the preservation of himself in the eyes 
of his fellow beings as well as in his 
own esteem. Emotional and social se- 
curity are to be found in one’s relation- 
ships with others. Through them he 
feels himself an inalienable part of the 
society around him. That is, he is es- 
teemed for himself apart from his pos- 
sessions and achievements. Emotionally 
he is a peer of his associates and wholly 
participates in the activities, feelings, 
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and attitudes which they express. He 
“belongs.” 

It is in this search for belongingness, 
this struggle for self-preservation on 
the socio-psychological level, that most 
personality disorders and social fail- 
ures occur. To be sure, people suffer 
from physical privations and disease 
and from various economic pressures, 
but the personality breakdown occurs 
because the physical suffering and 
handicaps and the economic losses 
threaten the individual’s status in the 
esteem of others or in his own eyes. 
For example, many people lose a limb, 
the sight, or hearing without becoming 
mentally ill. Similarly many people lose 
fortunes and yet remain free from men- 
tal disorders. They have not lost be- 
longingness. Others break down under 
situations only slightly adverse. They 
have never had more than a very weak 
and superficial sense of belongingness, 
one which readily evaporates under 
stress. 

From this it appears that there is a 
difference in the ability of various 
people to meet life. There is reason to 
suspect that it arises out of past experi- 
ences and specific training, a fact which 
is important in this consideration ; for 
while public education can do little 
about the child’s past experience, it can 
and should offer him some specific 
training to handle this problem. 


ET us consider something of the 

past experience, the process of 
character formation. In this way we 
may see what is needed in the way of 
education. 

When the little child becomes aware 
of himself as a social being, he experi- 
ences this feeling of belongingness in 
the family through the attitudes of the 
other members toward him. As yet he 
knows nothing of the value of money 
or achievement. Emotion is the coin 
of exchange in the family circle. The 
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small child’s entire security hinges on 
the family’s approbation and affection 
for him. The attaining and the main- 
taining of this secure approving rela- 
tionship become his social aim. Around 
his attempts to meet the family’s ap- 
proval and secure their affection his 
future character is formed. From this, 
one might conjecture that being loved 
is the meaning of life for the infant. 
And it might be well for us to remember 
that no matter how long the individyal 
may live and how concealed this feel- 
ing may be, it will always remain the 
basic meaning of his existence. Kiinkel 
has termed this the “we-feeling.” 


Maladjustment signifies the difficulty 
of preserving oneself. There is no mal- 
adjustment when self-preservation is 
simple and easy. In this day of great 
physical conveniences and ease, it is 
not surprising to find that most of one’s 
problems are emotional and social, that 
one’s greatest struggle is in preserving 
oneself on the socio-psychological plane, 
in keeping the respect of others and the 
esteem of the self. But in this struggle 
alone, one out of four completely breaks 
down and all of us have some emotional 
suffering. 

Since an important concern of edu- 
cation is the training of children in 
preparation for adult living, it would 
seem that it is a province of education 
to train the emotions as well as the in- 
tellect. Education in healthy attitudes 
toward self and others is as essential to 
life as acquiring certain academic skills. 
As before indicated, about 80 per cent 
of all mental disease and failure is due to 
unhealthy attitudes. Because emotional 
disorders constitute such a vast loss to 
the state as well as to the individual, 
they stand as an indictment against our 
present educational methods. Surely 
people adequately prepared to meet life 
do not break down under its demands. 

It is true that we have had some 
education toward mental health for sev- 


eral years. This beginning has been 
known as mental hygiene. It has been 
a loosely organized movement carried 
on mostly by volunteers here and there 
over the country. The aims of the 
mental hygiene movement have been 
to educate the public concerning mental 
disease, its prevention and cure. It is 
due to these mental hygiene programs, 
to psychological novels, and to plays 
that the average person has a smatter- 
ing of knowledge (often fallacious) of 
severe mental illness. However, this 
same individual probably has little usa- 
ble knowledge of the common minor 
maladjustments of everyday life. More 
important is the fact that, concerning 
the prevention of mental disorders, the 
mental hygiene movement has not even 
reached the roots. It has been so super- 
ficial that it has skidded along on the 
top of the problem rather than pene- 
trating to the core. That such an over- 
whelming number of people are mal- 
adjusted to their culture should bring 
the culture into question. This phase 
of the subject has not been attacked. 


E must consider what it is in the 

cultural pattern that contributes 
to the prevalence not only of mental 
disorder, but of various kinds of fail- 
ures, inadequacies, and unhappiness. 
And in what way can education alter 
the situation? The demands of the cul- 
ture which have become driving forces 
in the individual and which he cannot 
fulfil and which, therefore, are threaten- 
ing him with destruction must be iso- 
lated and their workings understood. 
There must be many of these bewilder- 
ing demands. 

One of the values overemphasized 
by our cultural pattern is money or 
material possession. The child grow- 
ing up notices how commonly people 
show great respect for the wealthy. For 
example, many a young woman prefers 
to be seen in public frequently with 
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some millionaire play boy, many years 
her senior and the veteran of numer- 
ous scandals and divorces, rather than 
with some unknown but respectable lad 
of her own age and financial status. 
And much ado usually is made when 
an ordinary person receives an invi- 
tation to a social affair given by a 
wealthy person. Not only is great re- 
spect accorded the wealthy, but the 
wealthy are highly envied. Everyone 
has wished he were rich, and much of 
one’s daydreams are filled with the 
glamor of many possessions. 


People are judged to a large extent 
by their possessions and earnings. The 
man who can make $50,000 a year is 
held up as an ideal. Most tragic is the 
effect this has on the masses, who al- 
ways must work for meager salaries, 
for many a man who apparently is 
normal and who earns a living at a job 
he loves is made to feel himself a failure 
because he is compared with certain 
of his college classmates now earning 
$30,000 or $40,000 a year or more. 
His acquaintances, friends, and even 
members of his family feel “he did not 
do so well.” 


From such social attitudes a child 
growing up in this culture gains the 
impression that money is equivalent to 
or essential to love, security, and be- 
longingness. Acquisition of money is 
confused thereby with the struggle for 
self-preservation and with the meaning 
of life itself. He decides, therefore, 
that when he is a man he will have 
money. This is especially true in cases 
where the child has failed to receive 
enough affection and approbation from 
his family to feel the emotional security 
of belongingness. He concludes that 
money will turn the trick and that he 
must have it at any cost. As one result 
we have those who relentlessly drive 
one hard bargain after another till they 
amass a fortune. There also are those 
who are driven to acquire money with- 
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out regard to law or scruples. From 
them come swindlers, embezzlers, and 
hold-up men. 

So much has money been confused 
with the meaning of life that when some 
people lose their money they commit 
suicide. They seem to have nothing 
left for which to live. 

In considering a remedy for this 
situation, care should be taken not to 
go from one extreme to the other. Per- 
sons should be respected for their in- 
herent qualities, and the possession of 
money is not to be despised but rather 
to be evaluated as any other type of 
collection or hobby. That is, some peo- 
ple go in for stamp collections, some 
for woodwork, some for mathematics, 
history, sports, or law. It is but a matter 
of taste; certainly never a measure of 
personal worth. 

In a similar way much honor and 
respect are paid those who achieve, 
often without much consideration for 
the product of their achievement. For 
example, if a man is a great violinist 
he is cherished by millions who never 
know him. Many of his admirers have 
no understanding or appreciation for 
his music, but they have heard that he 
is wonderful and they are influenced 
entirely by the opinion of others. Like- 
wise, a well-known scientist such as 
Einstein or Madam Curé is lauded by 
the general populace more from herd 
instinct than from a knowledge of the 
contributions he has made. 

And it is in the same spirit that big- 
time gangsters and gamblers are lion- 
ized, that prize fighters and bull fighters 
are idolized. Even Al Capone wore a 
halo of glamor before his imprisonment. 


A child growing up in such a society 
sees achievement or even notoriety as 
in some way equivalent to affection. 
It is not merely the aim of being so- 
cially useful, but also of achieving the 
acclaim of one’s fellow beings, transi- 
tory and empty as it sometimes proves. 
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The less able the individual is of at- 
tracting affection to himself the more 
relentlessly he is forced to try to cap- 
ture the approbation of others through 
his possessions or achievements. But 
competition is keen and there are a 
great many unstable, insecure people 
struggling blindly for applause and 
toward goals impossible for them. They 
are doomed to failure and break down 
in increasing numbers unless the pres- 
ent social attitudes can be altered by 
education. 


ND in what direction should social 
attitudes be altered? Merely to a 
more realistic view of life, viz., that 
happiness and security are much more 
simply attained, that unnecessary ac- 
quisition of money and achievement 
for the sake of achievement are indirect, 
devious, unsatisfying, and pathological 
modes of living. They exist as symp- 
toms of the individual’s inadequacy and 
should be considered as sources of em- 
barrassment rather than pride. Most 
people can make a living and can learn 
to get along fairly satisfactorily with 
others if to do so is the goal most 
emphasized by society. 

The next consideration is how such 
an educational program can be exe- 
cuted. Results have shown that the 
home, though the most potent single 
factor in character education, cannot 
be trusted to do this. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the public schools ac- 
cept this responsibility. The attitudes 
reflected by leaders and teachers should 
give the child the impression that the 
purpose of attending school is as much 
learning to live and work with others 
as the acquiring of academic knowl- 
edge or vocational skills. In the field 
of sports this already has been empha- 
sized, viz., it is not so much who wins 
as how well you play the game that 
counts. Learning to conform, learning 
to work and play together in a happy 
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constructive manner, learning to as- 
sume one’s place and responsibilities in 
a school group—these are the elements 
of education for effective living later. 

Needless to say, grades have been 
overemphasized. They are marks of 
achievement, and many a child feels 
compelled to struggle year after year 
for these marks without ever gaining 
any deep and lasting interest and pleas- 
ure in the subjects that apparently he 
studies. What he is studying is the 
competition for applause, and he is 
likely to leave school habituated to 
superficiality rather than having de- 
veloped a well-rounded appreciation 
and understanding of the world around 
him. It is not surprising to find that 
such people are unable to use their 
apparent knowledge in a constructive 
manner, 


It does not seem too remote to say 
that a public school curriculum should 
have classes in which children learn the 
art of making friends, acquire the so- 
cial graces, and study ways of manag- 
ing difficult or embarrassing situations. 
Learning to live by a trial and error 
method is too painful and expensive 
for this stage of civilization. Too much 
of human energy is wasted, and there 
is no measure of the amount that po- 
tentialities are reduced. In addition to 
these classes there should be clinics for 
helping those unable to profit by the 
general classes, just as there are special 
classes for those who do not profit by 
the classroom now. 


JADUCATION should involve a phi- 
losophy of life somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


1. Happiness and success are to be 
made, not found. The very language 
which is popularly used, viz. to “find” 
happiness, indicates the common con- 
cept of life, the belief that one’s needs 
and wishes are fulfilled magically and 
by chance. People seem to feel that if 
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one is lucky he finds life a “bed of 
roses” and that, if he fails to find it 
such, fate has been against him. One 
cannot get something for nothing and 
no system of education is adequate 
which fails to hold as its basic tenet 
the necessity of the individual’s facing 
life with a willingness to toil for what 
he wants. Any other attitude is dis- 
honest and ineffective; it can lead to 
failure only. 

2. Successful living involves good 
physical health, a feeling of well-being 
with others, peace and contentment 
within, a kind of work one enjoys which 
is relatively secure and which offers a 
livelihood, a congenial mate, and per- 
haps children. These are the things for 
which people have struggled since the 
dawn of civilization. If one has these 
he has all there is in life—and if he 
does not have them he has nothing. 
Moreover, they can be attained on vari- 
ous planes, Some have them on $20 
per week, some on $20,000 per year, 
and some groping souls never find them. 

From this philosophy should come a 
healthy attitude toward work. That 
is, some people find the work which 
they love highly paid or highly publi- 
cized, while others find joy and self- 
expression in a field that receives little 
attention or a meager salary. The im- 
portant thing is that all find vocations 
which satisfy their various needs. One 
need not be embarrassed that his job 
offers a meager income if it is sufficient 
for his requirements, but stumbling 
along on a job which is in no way fitting 
to an individual merely because it seems 
to hold social approval certainly is evi- 
dence of deep personal inadequacy. 

The same philosophy could be ap- 
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plied to marriage. Young people should 
be encouraged to take pride in seeking 
a congenial mate instead of a so-called 
“good catch.” And they should know 
that it is necessary to build happy mari- 
tal relations rather than expecting to 
find them magically. Rather than feeling 
free to blame the mate, friends, or rela- 
tives and resorting to the ease of taking 
on another unsuccessful marital situ- 
ation, both parties of the marriage con- 
tract might feel their responsibility for 
creating the situation and for making 
it a success. At best an unsuccess- 
ful marriage is a catastrophe which 
dwarfs the individual’s potentialities. 
Why should there not be training 
toward the avoidance of such tragedy ? 
Concerning health, this philosophy 
also should prove valuable. If good 
physical health and social adequacy— 
effective living—are the demands of a 
society, the requirements of the culture, 
then people will strive toward such. 
A direct, effective pursuit of the zest 
for life should be the aim of the indi- 
vidual and the demand of society. 


N summary, we must conclude that 

education should deal more explicitly 
with the problems of interpersonal re- 
lationships. The neglect of this brings 
about one out of every four persons 
to the psychiatrist for treatment. It 
constitutes a tremendous loss both to 
the individual and to the state. If our 
intricate civilization is to last, then every 
generation must be educated to fit into 
it without breaking down. Prevention 
lies with education. The public school 
must answer the child’s most urgent 
educational need ; it must show him the 
way of life. 


Radio and Films in National Defense 


A conference on “Radio and Films in National Defense” is to be held in the 
Allan Hancock Foundation Building, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, April 18, 1942. The conference starts at 9 a. m. and continues through 
morning and afternoon general sessions and section meetings until 5 p.m., at 
which time visitation of the U.S.C. Department of Cinema is scheduled. 
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Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Development of State Support for Public 
Schools in California from 1910, by Maurice 
A. Buckley. Unpublished doctor’s disserta- 
tion, Stanford University, 1941; 179 pages. 


ALIFORNIA’S system of public 

schools rests today upon relatively 
sound financial foundations, Few of us 
appreciate fully, however, the struggles 
entailed in the laying of these founda- 
tions. For this reason Buckley’s study 
is exceptionally timely, especially for 
those in positions of leadership. 

After a brief introductory sketch of 
the rise of school support to 1910, 
Buckley traces in detail the develop- 
ments which took place during the three 
succeeding periods, namely: (1) “the 
period 1910-1920 during which the 
amount of the State’s appropriation was 
subject to legislative appropriations, 
(2) the period 1920-1933 during which 
the support of education was provided 
partially by state and county guaran- 
tees, and (3) the period after 1933 dur- 
ing which the State paid not only its 
own guarantee to education but also the 
county guarantee.” 


RTICLE IX of the Constitution 

of 1849 provided for a permanent 
fund for common schools, the revenues 
of which were to be derived chiefly 
from school lands. The first school law, 
passed in 1851, provided for the sale 
of lands and the apportionment of 
school moneys to the counties on con- 
dition that equal amounts be raised 
locally. An act passed in 1852 called 
for a state school tax of 5 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property. A law passed 


in 1854 added 15 per cent of the net 
proceeds of the poll tax to the state 
school fund. 

In 1866 the state school property 
tax was increased to 8 cents, and in 
1870 to 10 cents, on each $100. An act 
passed in 1874 adjusted the rates of 
the state tax to provide $7 for each 
school-census child between the ages 
of 5and 17. The crucial significance of 
this act may be inferred from the fact 
that the State appropriation for public 
schools increased from $427,000 in 
1874 to $1,211,000 in 1875. 

Section 6 of Article IX of the Consti- 
tution of 1879 prohibited state aid in 
high schools, and Section 12 of Article 
XIII provided that a poll tax of $2 be 
assessed against all male inhabitants 
and that the entire sum be paid into 
the common school fund. In 1902 an 
amendment to the Constitution restored 
state aid to high schools in the sense 
that it empowered the legislature to 
levy a special state school tax for this 
purpose. An act passed by the legis- 
lature in 1903 provided for a state high 
school ad valorem tax of 1% cents on 
each $100 for the fiscal years of 1903-5 
and provided further that, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1905-6, the amount 
levied by the State should be sufficient 
to provide $15 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

Thus, California state school support 
amounted by 1910 to $7 for each school- 
census child between the ages of 5 and 
17 and to $15 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in high schools. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the revenues for this 
support were derived almost entirely 
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from state-wide taxes upon real estate 
which had by this time become ex- 
cessively burdensome. 


ENATE Constitutional Amendment 

No. 1, enacted in 1910, separated 
the sources of state and local taxes. It 
provided that the California operative 
property of all public service corpo- 
rations should be taxed exclusively for 
state purposes and that all other tax- 
able property should be subject to local 
taxation only, except in times of emer- 
gency when a state-wide property tax 
might be levied. It provided further 
that the support of the public school 
system and the state university should 
be the first obligation of the state gen- 
eral fund. 

Subsequent legislation, called for by 
the Amendment, fixed the state sup- 
port for elementary schools at $13 per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 
1911, at $15 in 1915, and at $17.50 in 
1919. State support for high schools 
was fixed at $15 per pupil in average 
daily attendance and remained constant 
to 1920. 

While Amendment No. 1 stabilized 
state school support to some extent, and 
may have distributed taxation some- 
what more equitably, its provisions were 
not equal to the needs of a rapidly 
growing public school system. The 
corporation tax rates, although lower 
than the rates on other property, could 
be raised only by two-thirds vote of 
the legislature. Actually, the proportion 
of state support for public schools de- 
creased from 1910 to 1920, in the case 
of elementary schools from 43.7 to 21.1 
per cent and in the case of the high 
schools from 7.3 to 5.5 per cent. More- 
over, the assessed valuation of taxable 
property per teacher in the counties 
varied in the ratio of nearly 1 to 5. 
Under these conditions, equal edu- 
cational opportunities obviously were 
seriously jeopardized. 
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Initiative Constitutional Amendment 
No. 16, enacted in 1920, and Senate 
Bill No. 855, enacted in 1921, afforded 
some relief in this respect and added 
further strength and stability to the de- 
veloping structure of state support for 
public schools. The Amendment re- 
moved state support for schools from 
legislative appropriations and placed it 
partly under constitutional guarantee. 
It required the legislature to provide 
state aid to the extent of not less than 
$30 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in elementary and high schools and 
to provide, further, for the levying of 
a county elementary school tax to pro- 
duce an amount not less than that re- 
ceived from the State, and a county 
high school tax sufficient to produce an 
amount not less than twice that received 
from the State. The entire amount re- 
ceived from the State and not less than 
60 per cent of that received from the 
counties was to be applied exclusively 
to teacher salaries. Senate Bill No. 855 
provided further state revenues by 
increasing corporation taxes approxi- 
mately one-third. 

In spite of the improvements effected 
by these measures, marked educational 
inequalities continued to prevail, and 
there was a growing conviction among 
educational leaders that these could be 
removed only through larger state 
contributions to the support of public 
schools. Moreover, with the coming of 
the depression, tax delinquencies as- 
sumed such alarming proportions that 
county and district support in the poorer 
regions was in serious jeopardy. The 
crisis evoked in rapid succession a long 
series of tax studies and legislative pro- 
posals which culminated in 1933 in 
the enactment of Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 30 and legislative acts 
providing new sources of revenue. 


The Amendment repealed the state 
corporation tax and transferred the 
county guarantee for the support of ele- 
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mentary and high schools to the State. 
The state contributions now amounted 
to not less than $60 per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in elementary 
schools and to not less than $90 per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 
high schools. 

Successive legislative enactments pro- 
vided new and, for the time being, ample 
sources of revenue: the retail sales tax, 
the personal net income tax, the alco- 
holic beverage control act tax, and the 
motor vehicle license fee tax. Thus, 
California had by 1936 developed, 


through many trials and tribulations, a 
system of state support for public 
schools that has few, if any, rivals, and 
that has gone far toward equalizing 
educational opportunities throughout 
the State. 


T is only fair to point out in con- 

clusion that limitations of space have 
made it impossible for the reviewer to 
stress the most significant contributions 
of this study—the detailed analyses and 
accounts of the steps that marked each 
new advance. 


“The Road Ahead”—A Review 


Orientation teachers are constantly on the lookout for a basic textbook which 
students may use as a guide to intelligent and practical self-analysis. Such a 
book is The Road Ahead, by Lowry S. Howard, president of Menlo Junior Col- 
lege (World Book Company, New York, 1941; 401 pages). 

In the introduction to the book, Lewis M. Terman says: “A central purpose 
of the book is to cultivate in the student the will to self-analysis, a readiness to 
assess objectively and unemotionally his abilities, his disabilities, his motivations 
and his customary patterns of adjustment.” Not only does The Road Ahead 
appear to fulfill this purpose, but also it helps the student define his objectives 
and makes practical suggestions of ways to reach these goals. 

One of the most impressive points about the book is the approach to the 
general subject of orientation made in the beginning chapter. This chapter gives 
a brief but comprehensive overview of the whole book, starting with the concept 
of individual needs as “guide-posts” to adjustments and to goals. 

The chapter on vocations stresses choosing a vocation scientifically and ends 
with a provocative list of questions which should start any young person thinking 
realistically about his vocational choice. 

A chapter on sound thinking precedes a discussion of “Essentials in the Stu- 
dent’s Philosophy of Life,” a subject usually ignored in orientation books. The 
different phases of the book are unified in a final chapter on looking into the 
future and planning for it, which should be particularly reassuring to students 
at the present time. 

The fullest use of the book should come from its aid in preparing the student 
for individual counseling by giving him a general background of psychological 
principles affecting behavior and an insight into his own needs and adjustments. 
As a matter of fact, the book was written as a result of the author’s experiences 
with many orientation classes over a period of years and revised according to 
student reactions and opinions. This procedure has given it a freshness and 
frankness in facing problems of adolescents which many writers of orientation 
textbooks do not openly acknowledge. It is interesting to note, however, that 
there is little attention paid to one aspect of growing up which disturbs many 
students—that of emotional emancipation from the family. But on the whole, 
Dr. Howard has done a comprehensive and splendid job in presenting facts, ideas, 
and suggestions which should enable the freshman to follow successfully “The 
Road Ahead” in college and afterwards—E.isasetn Stetson, San Francisco 
Junior College. 








What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


A Study of the Transition from 
Elementary to Secondary Schools.— 
What is being done in California to 
bridge the gap from the elementary to 
the secondary school? In an attempt to 
answer this question, Joseph M. Jacob- 
sen, of the Red Bluff Union High 
School, sent a questionnaire to 500 rep- 
resentative elementary school principals 
in all sections of the State, addressing 
every fifth school from the alphabetical 
list of elementary schools in each 
county. A total of 181 usable replies 
was received, which indicate that, in 
order of frequency, the following pro- 
cedures are in use: preliminary regis- 
tration ; visits of high school represen- 
tatives to elementary schools; visits 
of elementary school pupils to high 
schools ; cumulative record form; indi- 
vidual conferences or interviews with 
students ; information given in regular 
school classes; utilization of parental 
cooperation; pamphlets or bulletins 
dealing with the high school; joint 
elementary-high school undertakings; 
visual aids; special orientation classes. 

Cumulative record cards were being 
used by a large number of schools, most 
of which send this record on to the sec- 
ondary institution with the eighth grade 
graduates for guidance purposes, thus 
making easier the shift from one level 
to the other. Items most frequently 
found on these cards include standard 
achievement and intelligence test scores, 
health and attendance records, special 
interests, abilities, accomplishments, 
and description of character traits and 
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maladjustments of students. A number 
of participants in this study expressed 
interest in improving the record card, 
while others reported their form was in 
the process of revision. 

Practices found in individual school 
systems are of interest. In San Rafael, 
the preliminary registration is carried 
on at the high school by the future 
homeroom teachers and by Principal 
E. B. Gearhart. This is done near the 
end of the semester preceding the pu- 
pil’s entrance into high school, after the 
pupils have been given all other guid- 
ance help provided for them and after 
parents have been interviewed concern- 
ing their wishes as to what courses their 
children should take. 

The Elk Grove Union High School 
makes good use of the second most 
popular guidance procedure, visits of 
high school representatives to the ele- 
mentary school. About six weeks be- 
fore the end of the semester, Principal 
Theodore R. Smedberg calls at all the 
elementary schools in the district and 
discusses problems of registration with 
the eighth grade teachers and pupils. 
Mimeographed sheets are passed out to 
the students. These include information 
about required and elective subjects, a 
personal data sheet, and a letter to the 
parents accompanied by a sheet upon 
which parents record the subjects which 
they would like their children to study 
in high school. These sheets later are 
collected by the eighth grade teachers 
and are sent to the high school. Follow- 
ing a visiting day to the high school 
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during which the pupils are given a bat- 
tery of tests, two counselors call at each 
elementary school and interview each 
pupil individually and, using all data 
gathered, register the pupils for the 
following semester. In addition, a mem- 
ber of the high school staff usually gives 
a short talk at the eighth grade gradua- 
tion exercises. 

The Red Bluff Union High School 
carries on a somewhat similar program. 
Information sheets and questionnaires 
are sent out to eighth grade pupils and 
are returned to the high school by the 
elementary school principals. Reading, 
English, and mathematical ability tests 
are given in the rural elementary schools 
by the county superintendent and super- 
visor and in town schools by the elemen- 
tary school principals. These data are 
compiled by the dean of boys and used 
in conducting the preliminary registra- 
tion when the eighth grade pupils visit 
the high school. 

On this visiting day at Red Bluff, in 
addition to the registration, the visiting 
pupils are taken for a tour of the school 
grounds under the guidance of high 
school students and are taken to the 
auditorium for an assembly program 
and to the cafeteria for refreshments. 
During the assembly Principal Robert 
R. Hartzell and a number of teachers 
and students speak to the group con- 
cerning various topics of information 
about the school. The town schools also 
are visited by the principal or vice- 
principal and by the music teachers who 
test the eighth graders for musical 
ability. 

Los Angeles makes use of regular 
class periods in Grades 6, 7, and 8 for 
orientation. Toward the end of the 
semester the high school, handbooks, 
program forms, and publication are dis- 
cussed in the social studies classes with 
very satisfactory results. These publi- 
cations supplied by the high schools take 
the form of high school papers and 


annuals, announcements of the high 
school visiting day, special orientation 
bulletins describing the high school 
course of study and extra-curricular 
activities, and manuals covering these 
same topics and also the traditions and 
rules of high school activity and con- 
duct. 

In South San Francisco the elemen- 
tary teachers interview all parents of 
the children in their classes and submit 
statements of personal opinions and 
recommendations to the junior high 
school. In this way and through joint 
undertakings, as during Public Schools 
Week and the Community Christmas 
program, the elementary school pupils 
become familiar with the upper school. 

San Diego and Los Angeles are 
among the school systems which make 
use of visual aids for orientation work. 
The visual education departments of 
these cities have prepared motion pic- 
tures and posters depicting high school 
activities such as classes at work. Lec- 
tures are given in connection with the 
motion pictures and sometimes in con- 
nection with the posters. 

“Making the most of high school,” a 
special orientation course of six weeks, 
is required in the eighth grade of the 
Alhambra City Schools. This course is 
taught three times a week for a period 
of from thirty to forty-five minutes by 
the regular elementary school teachers. 
Pamphlets, vocational books, and the 
high school course of study are used. 

Mr. Jacobsen draws the following 
conclusions from his study : 


“A satisfactory program of articula- 
tion requires the evolvement of a con- 
tinuous plan. It should be organized as 
an integral part of the total curriculum. 
High school publications and bulletins 
should be introduced to the elementary 
school pupils throughout the year. As 
frequently as possible, there should be 
visits of the high school representatives 
to the elementary school or visits of the 
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elementary school pupils to the high 
school, and there should be joint activi- 
ties carried on by pupils of both levels. 

“Cumulative records should be main- 
tained for every pupil, and the high 
school counselors and teachers should 
be familiar with their interpretation. A 
preliminary registration should be con- 
ducted previous to graduation and as a 
climax to the giving of all possible help 
during regular class periods, during 
orientation classes, and by means of in- 
dividual conferences or interviews with 
the pupils. If elementary school grad- 
uates were exposed to such a program 
for a year previous to their graduation 
there would be far fewer casualties and 
much less loss of time during the first 
years of high school.”’ 
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Aggressive Public Relations at 
Oakdale Joint Union High School.— 
The publicity program of the Oakdale 
Joint Union High School is furthered 
by a combination of the efforts of the 
journalism classes, the printing classes, 
and the journalism teacher. The jour- 
nalism classes have training in writing 
for the outside newspapers and have an 
organized staff for every newspaper 
within a radius of thirty miles of the 
Oakdale High School. Many of the 
pupils have by-lines in these news- 
papers, including the Oakdale Leader, 
the Oakdale Enterprise, the Modesto 
Bee, and the Stockton Record. No less 
than forty articles are published during 
each weekly period. 

Educational and recreational films 
form another means of furthering com- 
munity relations. Over 400 reels of 
films of this nature are shown at the 
high school yearly. To acquaint the 
community with what the school has to 
offer, a letter containing the bookings 
for the films is sent out to all community 
organizations. These films are made 
available with a projector and an oper- 
ator any night that an organization 
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wishes to use the school’s visual educa- 
tion facilities. 

Fifty-three pictures were shown at 
night during the last school year to the 
various community organizations. 
David Davidson, director of visual edu- 
cation in the school, is in charge of the 
program. He sponsors a movie oper- 
ators’ club from whose ranks the “staff” 
operators are chosen, 
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Student Government at Marysville 
Union High School.—An opportu- 
nity for all students at Marysville 
Union High School to participate in 
student body government is provided 
by a student council which includes, 
besides regular student body officers, 
a representative elected from each so- 
cial studies class. After attending coun- 
cil meetings these “congressmen”’ bring 
back to their social studies classes the 
minutes of the meetings. 

The minutes having been read by 
the class secretary, each representative 
leads a discussion on the topics con- 
sidered in the council. Suggestions and 
ideas coming from the class members 
are conveyed to the council at its next 
meeting by the representative, thus 
bringing about a close tie-up between 
the student council and all the students 
in school. 

7 sf 7 

Noon Recreation at East Bakers- 
field High School.—A recent inves- 
tigation of the relation of intramural 
activities and disciplinary problems, 
made by Ralph M. Nathan, of the East 
Bakersfield High School, discloses the 
fact that the majority of high school 
administrators recognize a noon-time 
disciplinary problem and agree that 
noon activities of different types can 
help in the control of the situation. 
Under Mr. Nathan’s leadership, East 
Bakersfield has developed a noon pro- 
gram which should be suggestive and 
helpful to others. 
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Mr. Nathan believes that the noon 
period should be at least fifty minutes 
in length, with the first twenty minutes 
devoted to lunch. After lunch there 
should be a period of ten minutes in 
which the students are encouraged to 
do nothing but rest and relax, which 
may be followed by a recreation period 
of at least twenty minutes. Activities 
of a strenuous nature should not be en- 
couraged. Student participation in the 
organization and administration of the 
program should be allowed whenever 
possible. 

At East Bakersfield High School a 
program of noon recreation has been 
under way which attempts to subscribe 
to the above principles and to appeal 
to all tastes and interests. Activities 
offered for student participation are: 

Play area: Ping-pong, badminton, shuf- 
fleboard, croquet, quoits, and horseshoes. 

Girls’ gym: Social dancing Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Boys’ gym: Boys’ basketball league on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, to be followed by 
mixed volleyball. 

Band room: Gathering place for students 


to sit and talk or play checkers and Chinesé 
checkers. 


Since the administration and super- 
vision of this program rests in the 
hands of faculty members, it is evident 
that assistance is required to keep the 
program running smoothly. Several 
methods were tried to enlist student 
help. A recreation committee was 
formed, representatives of the boys’ 
and girls’ athletic clubs were asked to 
help, and studertts were picked at ran- 
dom to care for equipment, officiate 
during games, and supervise activities. 
For various reasons all of these meth- 
ods failed. 

Two years ago a method of enlisting 
student leadership was tried and since 
has proved very satisfactory. A class 
was formed, known as Recreational 
Leadership. Twenty-five students who 
met the qualifications for recommenda- 
tion formed the first class. They are 


responsible, under the leadership of the 
faculty sponsor, for organizing and 
supervising the entire scope of activi- 
ties. They care for the equipment, or- 
ganize tournaments, referee games, and 
formulate the necessary rules and regu- 
lations by which the program is 
governed, 

The class meets for twenty minutes 
during the first lunch period (there are 
two lunch periods ; classes running con- 
tinuously throughout the day). Here 
a series of units of instruction is cov- 
ered, units which are intended to ac- 
quaint the students with some basic 
concepts of recreation and leadership. 
During this time the program is plan- 
ned and its supervision is discussed. 
Rules and techniques of the sport ac- 
tivities are taught. After the class 
period the students go to their post and 
supervise the recreation program which 
starts as the other students finish their 
lunches. 

Students who eat their lunch at school 
or return early have a choice of activi- 
ties in which they can spend their lei- 
sure time. Consequently they are spend- 
ing their time in a worth-while manner 
instead of in less socially desirable pur- 
suits. While this progress has been 
under way, few disciplinary problems 
have been encountered. This, Mr. 
Nathan believes, is a measure of its 
success. 

7 7 y 

Practices in Public Relations at 
Ceres Union High School.—Once a 
year at the Ceres Union High School 
each class sponsors a “covered dish” 
dinner for parents. The dinner is or- 
ganized by the teacher-sponsors and 
by the students of the class involved so 
that a well-rounded meal will result. 
Parents feel a particular pride and re- 
sponsibility after being asked to con- 
tribute a certain part of the dinner, and 
so they attend nearly 100 per cent. 

The best entertainment of the school 
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is given during the dinner and the prin- 
cipal leads a discussion in certain defi- 
nite, accumulated “down to earth” prob- 
lems that have arisen or that affect the 
boys and girls of those particular par- 
ents. These topics are discussed in a 
very “open” fashion and in the past 
have been the means of clearing up 
numerous misunderstandings. 

Another method of contacting the 
public is through the town paper. The 
editor generously has given “all space 
desired” for the high school. The jour- 
nalism class of the school organizes the 
news and has a section of the paper each 
week for school news. The principal 
writes a personal article each week un- 
der the heading “Your High School.” 
This article usually appears on the front 
page and serves as a means of getting 
many objectives of the school over to 
the public. 

The school now is attempting to sec- 
tion the district and parents into groups 
so that at least one teacher may visit 
the home of every child during the year. 
A report is asked from each teacher for 
the school files on certain attitudes and 
problems that may be “picked up” on 
these visits. The fact that the agricul- 
tural department and the George-Dean 
homemaking people visit their students 
as a part of their work makes it fairly 
easy for the other teachers to visit the 
others. 
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The Pasadena Junior College Sur- 
vey of Follow-Up Practices.—Ac- 
cording to the Pasadena School Review, 
C. C. Stewart, counselor at Pasadena 
Junior College, has been touring vari- 
ous parts of the state and the nation, 
visiting junior colleges in order to 
gather data and information for a sur- 
vey which he has been conducting for 
over a year. Some California schools 
which are covered include San Jose, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco Junior 
Colleges. 
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Lhe circuit also includes other schools 
which are taking part in a nation-wide 
survey to determine what is lacking in 
modern education which will help stu- 
dents to obtain jobs and then hold them 
successfully. 

Pasadena Junior College actually is 
only one of many schools to take part 
in this survey. A system of “follow- 
up” will be used in which former stu- 
dents now holding jobs will be inter- 
viewed ; questionnaires will be sent to 
the respective employers. This will en- 
able every school to keep informed on 
what each of its alumni is doing. 

Measures will be taken accordingly 
to improve the education of both gradu- 
ates and present students to fit them 
better for their respective positions. 

Most of the money for this survey 
is being provided by the National Edu- 
cation Board, the remainder coming 
from local sources. 
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Adjustment Bureau at Oakdale 
Joint Union High School.—The Ad- 
justment Bureau of the Oakdale Joint 
Union High School is an agency which 
coordinates guidance, testing, place- 
ment, follow-up, and related problems. 
The director of the Bureau adminis- 
ters intelligence, prognosis, aptitude, 
achievement, and other tests, and oper- 
ates a placement bureau for students 
who leave school. He interviews new 
students and students leaving school. 
He makes recommendations for 
changes in the curriculum in light of 
replies by graduates on follow-up ques- 
tionnaires. He is responsible for gather- 
ing and organizing materials on guid- 
ance, testing, placement, and follow-up. 

The school offers a paternal pro- 
tection and guidance to all who leave 
her halls until they are introduced and 
adjusted to their next step in life. 
Leland Glover directs this service 
agency. He has one school period a 
day in which to handle it. 
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Teacher Training in Home 
Economics at Davis 


HE University of California has 

offered for many years at Berke- 
ley a full teacher-training program for 
home economics. This opportunity re- 
cently has been expanded and improved. 
In addition, the University now plans 
to inaugurate a somewhat similar pro- 
gram at Davis. The February issue of 
the JouRNAL announced the expansion 
of the home economics program on the 
Davis campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. In view of the numerous in- 
quiries, it is believed that many secon- 
dary-school teachers and administrators 
would like to know more of the details 
of the teacher-training program in home 
economics at Davis. The purpose of this 
statement is to present this information. 


Because of the ever increasing de- 
mand for secondary-school teachers in 
family-life education, the home econom- 
ics curriculum on the Davis campus has 
been expanded to include teacher train- 
ing. The program has been planned 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
State Department of Education, the 
School of Education, and the College of 
Agriculture. For several years students 
have been able to complete the first half 
of the four-year course in homemaking 
at Davis. The third year was added with 
the beginning of the fall semester in 
1941 ; and next fall the senior year and 
the teacher-training program will be in- 
augurated. 


The secondary-school teacher in fam- 
ily-life education should secure a broad 
and intense training. Her formal edu- 
cation should cover not only the various 
fields of family life, but be broad and 
cultural. The work at Davis is designed 
to meet these aims. Besides a well 
trained staff, all the necessary equipment 
is available, including laboratories in 
foods and textiles, a nursery school, and 
a home-management practice cottage. 


Students majoring in family-life edu- 
cation at Davis may complete the re- 





New McGraw-Hill Books 
THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By Irving Melbo and A. O. Bowden, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and Mar- 
garet Kollock and Nellie P. Ferry, West 
Philadelphia Senior High School. 


An Introduction to Sociology which con- 
siders the function and structure of the 
basic institutions of American life. $1.96. 


AIRLANES TO ENGLISH 


By Holland Roberts, Stanford University ; 
Elizabeth Goudy, Los Angeles County 
Schools; and Helen Rachford, Stanford 
University. 


Provides a systematic speech program for 
the individual student, showing him how 
to improve his skill in speaking, reading, 
writing, and listening. $1.72. 





Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 





quirements for either the general or the 
special secondary teaching credential. 
Five years of training are required fora 
Bachelor of Science degree and the 
General Secondary Credential authoriz- 
ing the holder to teach any and all sub- 
jects in Grades 7 to 14. Or in four years 
a young woman may obtain a Bachelor 
of Science degree and a special secon- 
dary credential authorizing her to teach 
family-life education in California. 
Either type of credential also will qual- 
ify her to teach family-life education 
under the Federal and State Vocational 
Education Acts; her major at Davis 
will cover adequately all requirements 
for a special secondary credential. Fam- 
ily-life education includes home art and 
design, household science, food prepa- 
ration, dietetics and nutrition, sanita- 
tion and home nursing, child develop- 
ment, home sewing and millinery and 
other appropriate subjects. 


The following courses in home eco- 
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nomics and related fields are among 
those offered to meet credential require- 
ments : on the family—Home Manage- 
ment, Social Problems of Families; 
on child development—Child Develop- 
ment, Laboratory in Child Develop- 
ment, and Child Care and Family 
Health ; on home economy—Consumer 

Economics, Food Economics, Family 
a Finance, and Clothing Economics ; on 
housing and furnishing—Theory of 
Design and Color, Interior Design, 
House Furnishing, Group Housing, 
The House; on food and nutrition— 
Experimental Food Study, Food and 
Dietetics; on textiles and clothing— 
Clothing, Textiles, and Clothing Design 
and Construction. 

A detailed statement of all require- 
ments for each type of credential will be 
sent upon request to anyone interested. 
Requests for this information should 
be addressed to the Assistant Dean, 
University of California, College of 
L Agriculture, Davis. 





New Books 


ECENT publications received at the 
JourNaAL offices for review pur- 
poses include the following: 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships, by Bernice 
Baxter. The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
Price, $1.25; 166 pages. 

Test It Yourself! by Lawrence F. Tullen, 
Willard L. Muehl, and George S. Porter. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1941. Price, 
$1.08 ; 290 pages. 

The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, 
by Charles H. Butler and F. Lynwood Wren. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
Price, $3.00; 503 pages. 

Social Norms and the Behavior of College 
Students, by J. Edward Todd, Bureau of 
Publications, No. 883 of the Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. Price, 
$2.10; 143 pages. 

Youth Education in Practical Living, by 
W. W. D. Sones. Curriculum Laboratory, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1941; 131 pages. 


LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 


production of school yearbooks 
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CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


2121 ALLSTON WAY -« 
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An approach to Latin similar to that used in English teaching— 
skillful word repetition and emphasis on reading comprehension, 


with a full treatment of the essential grammar. 


JENKINS-WAGENER 
Latin and the Romans 


Interesting stories in Latin relate to the underlying theme of 
Roman life and its legacy to us. Each lesson provides for progress in 


the language and in the appreciation of Roman civilization. 


Book I, $1.68, subject to discount 
Book II, in Press 


Ginn and Company 


75th Anniversary Founded by Edward Ginn in 1867 
45 SECOND STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 7 CALIFORNIA 




















